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Pe Go S great army of minis- 
ters, missionaries, etc., must be 
continually replenished with new mate- 
rial. To the young man with ministerial aspir- 
ations, whose life is yet before him, the vision of 
aged ministers who have passed their days of useful- 
— is . + po gee ~, The gerne ta _ 
matched pair — age penury’ paralyzes his 
a ambition and too often he does not heed God's call 
f 4 but turns to gainful occupations. 
The church cannot stand by and permit 
this impression to gather momentum. young man 
must be assured of a brighter prospect for the future. 


Provide for Aged Ministers 


and this obstacle will be removed. The future 
will hold promise. The barrier will be raised. Recruits will 
not refuse the ministry before they see the larger meaning of the 
Divine Call. 

The war has doubled both the number and the privation of these, to whom, 
by God's grace, we owe the best of?the things for which we are fighting. 


Your Help Is Needed 
Your Christian duty calls. These aged apostles of God, whose 


lives were devoted to untiring service to mankind, need your help. Age has bereft them 
of their youthful vigor. Their salary, during their active years, was not sufficient that they might pro- 
vide for the future. Physically unable longer to carry on God’s work, they are helpless. 
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This is one of the thirty-two War Emergencies that are being met 
by the Emergency Drive which must be pressed to complete success, for these 
neccessities are immediate, vital and absolute. 


Men and Millions Movement 
222 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HE progressive spirit among Disciples of Christ has 

reached a point in its development where its next 

move should be consciously and deliberately to enlist 
the churches as churches in the practice and promotion of 
progressive ideals. It is time for the progressive leader- 
ship of the churches, lay and clerical, to abandon the policy 
of retirement and, frankly declaring the faith that is in 
them, give the churches an opportunity to share, in their 
congregational capacity, in the purposes and program of 
progress. In a word, the call of the hour is for the 
churches to become progressive churches. 

Such was the theme of an editorial in The Christian 
Century of April 11. It was pointed out that the pro- 
gressive movement has thus far been an affair of indi- 
viduals rather than of congregations. Men and women 
who have caught the spirit of the new age into which the 
world is moving and who have grieved over the provincial- 
ism and ineffectiveness in which the forces of reaction have 
too long kept the Disciples of Christ, have sought their 
affinities across congregational lines and nourished their 
faith and loyalty through semi-esoteric fellowship with 
elect souls scattered through our entire communion. Cer- 
tain circumstances have, perhaps, made this the natural 
mode of procedure up to this time. But no sufficient rea- 
son exists now for its continuance. For nearly a genera- 
tion the churches of our brotherhood have been steadily 
permeated with progressive ideas. These ideas have sprung 
from various sources—from increasingly intimate con- 
tacts with other Christian communions, from the spirit of 
the age, and from the recent revival in our own schools 
and literature of an emphasis upon the historic and essen- 
tial purposes of the Disciples of Christ. 

Thus far, however, there has been but little congre- 


gational awareness of the implications of these progressive 
ideas, and but slight sense of the urgent obligations which 
their acceptance imposes upon our churches. Manifestly, 
it is not right that the educational and missionary leader- 
ship of our communion should be progressive, that large 
numbers of our ministers and laymen should share the 
inspiration and fellowship of the progressive cause, while 
the fifteen hundred or two thousand churches among us 
whose predilections and spirit at this time mark them as 
essentially progressive in character are allowed no con- 
scious share in realizing the great new ideals. These 
churches will welcome a leadership that undertakes to 
interpret to them a distinctive task for the Disciples of 
Christ in this new day. They will not only welcome it, 
but it will prove to be their salvation from the static 
denominationalism into which our better congregations are 
steadily drifting. 
'* & 

A church of Disciples has by no means measured up 
to its full stature when it participates ever so conspicu- 
ously in such tasks as missions, benevolences, social service 
and so forth. There remains yet the distinctively Disciple 
thing to do. The cause of progress has its own claims upon 
the loyalty of the churches, claims that can only be satis- 
fied by churches that have become consciously liberalized 
and consecrated to the ideals which the progressive move- 
ment embodies. It is not putting the matter too strongly 
to say that at this time the Disciples of Christ face no 
duty so urgent, so imperative, as the creation of a con- 
scious and deliberate purpose on the part of their churches 
to embody and propagate progressive ideals. 

In saying this we are saying no partisan thing. For 
progressive ideals are essentially the Disciples’ ideals, and 
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the church that embodies them is only doing its part to 
make the Disciples of Christ the kind of people God called 
us to be and to do the particular work God called us to do. 
The reader must carry along in his thought our definition 
of the progressive movement among the Disciples as set 
forth in a previous article. To avoid misunderstandings 
we summarize that definition at this point. 


The progressive movement among Disciples, we said, is char- 
acterized by sympathy with the work of modern scholarship and 
a willingness to accept the readjustments made necessary by the 
assured results of scholarly inquiry. 

The progressive movement clings to the ideal of an educated 
ministry as an essential condition of giving effective interpretation 
to the Disciples’ mission in the world. 

The progressive movement welcomes the leadership of scholars 
and prophets, and sees no hope for a religious enterprise that 
despises or crucifies them. 

The progressive movement yearns for a deepening of the 
spiritual life of the Disciples of Christ, without which it sees 
clearly the whole mission of our communion will prove to be 
barren, 

The progressive movement accepts the obligation to make of 
religion a thing of social service and social salvation, as well as 
of personal salvation. 

The progressive movement pleads for the adoption of an 
attitude aad practice in the relation of our Disciples’ churches to 
other Christian people which shall be consistent with our historic 
ideal and our acknowledged duty to practice Christian unity. 


These are the features of the progressive movement in 
which we are declaring the churches as such have the right 
and duty to share. There is no note of partisanship in 
such a program. Each feature is of the very essence of 
the Disciples’ principle and spirit. Not until the churches 
do come to have their conscious share in this movement 
will the Disciples’ enterprise itself attain a fruitage of the 
kind that will justify its history. To save the churches 
from sheer inert denominationalism and to give substance 
and character to the progressive movement the local 
churches as such must become progressive congregations. 
What practical measures can be suggested to achieve this 
liberalization of local congregations? 


I. 


First of all, the obligation of constructive leadership 
must be brought home to the conscience of progressive- 
minded pastors. Of the possible two thousand progressive 
ministers in our fellowship the number who concern them- 
selves with the duty of directing the minds of their people 
in a consciously progressive direction is very small. The 
average progressive minister finds delight in his fellowship 
with other progressive ministers, but feels no positive obli- 
gation to bring to his congregation a consciousness of its 
participation in the forward movement of the Disciples of 
Christ. He is content to discuss the practicalities and the 
spiritualities of church life, to develop the missionary con- 
science, the social conscience, the benevolent conscience, but 
he has not yet conceived it to be his duty to develop the 
progressive conscience. It is significant how unaware the 
average congregation is of the problems and issues that are 
today and that have been for twenty years straining the 
leadership of our people to the point of serious rupture. 
That there are such issues is hardly known to the church 
whose minister personally holds to the progressive point of 
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view. This is not true of the church whose minister is 
conservative or reactionary. He informs them, seeks to 
define their ideas and directs their passions against what 
he calls “false doctrine.” 

The passivity and neutrality of the great body of 
liberalized ministers in their relation to their congrega- 
tions, including some of the most positive minds in the 
progressive movement, is notorious among the informed. 
The average progressive pastor steers his ministry clear 
away from those issues with which his church as a church 
of Disciples would naturally be concerned. He talks mis- 
sions and social service and the devotional side of the 
Christian life; he consols himself that these, after all, are 
the big things of the Christian life, as, indeed, they are; 
but he fails to see that the same progressive ideals he 
cherishes in his heart and shares with his brother ministers 
of like mind just as rightfully belong to his congregation as 
to himself, and would bring to his congregation the same 
enlargement of outlook, the same deepening of faith, the 
same catholicity of fellowship that they have brought to 
his own soul. It is his duty, therefore, plainly and without 
partisanship to interpret the ideals of progress to his people 
and define in their hearts a conception of themselves as a 
progressive church of Disciples. No modern-minded min- 
ister on leaving a pastorate where he has taught for a 
period of years may legitimately carry with him an un- 
alloyed sense of success if he has failed to define in the 
minds of his people the modern point of view by which 
they will be able purposefully and intelligently to carry on 
their church work in the direction of progressive goals. 
They have a right to be conscious of their participation in 
the progressive movement just as much as he has, and he 
should not withhold from them the blessings and inspira- 
tions of such an awareness. It is only as pastors take these 
Disciple issues to their congregations and define for them 
a positive point of view that there is any hope at all for 
the Disciples’ movement ever to be more in the world than 
a respectable denomination, of a kind with the other de- 
nominations. And if that is to be the fate of the Disciples’ 
enterprise there are thousands of us who would have no 
more interest in the Disciples’ denomination than in any 
other. 


Il. 


The development of the progressive spirit and char- 
acter in a church calls for a much wider and more syste- 
matic use of literature. This is one of the most effective 
and one of the most neglected means at the disposal of such 
a propaganda as Disciples of Christ are set to carry on. 
A little reflection should convince any one that books and 
tracts and periodical literature setting forth the more 
catholic interpretation of Disciples’ ideals would incalcul- 
ably greaten the fruitfulness of the enterprise. This, we 
would emphasize, is particularly true of the catholic or 
progressive interpretation of the Disciples’ aim. It is, of 
course, true of any propaganda—of legalistic Disciples, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Christian Scientists and what not. 
But such movements are essentially provincial in their 
clientele, their literature appealing only to certain restricted 
types of intelligence. The non-denominational propaganda 
of the Disciples of Christ (which phrase is just a synonym 
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for the progressive movement) has in it the elements of 
universal appeal, and particularly at this time of sectarian 
disintegration. The natural and logical vehicle of progres- 
sive ideals is literature. These ideals cannot get themselves 
firmly established in consciousness by occasional pulpit 
references ; they must be interpreted in writings that may 
be studied and discussed. Yet the progressive leadership 
of the Disciples has been virtually inert and unaware in 
respect to the pertinent and effective uses to which appro- 
priate literature might be put. 

A book table in the vestibule of the church, systemat- 
ically cared for, with books for sale, would be a tonic to 
any congregation. Our more thought-provoking ministers 
would treble their reach and range of influence by the use 
of books in this fashion. On such a table there should be, 
first of all and always, the constructive books dealing with 
Disciples’ ideals and setting forth to communicant and out- 
sider alike that conception of the Disciples’ plea which the 
minister believes should be propagated. In addition the 
timely works of devotion and missions and social inter- 
pretation and church efficiency should find a place. The 
average pastor fails to give due consideration to the mental 
appetite of his people. If he would supply books for them 
to read, books which he would interpret by an occasional 
allusion or, when the volume merited .t, by a sermon, he 
would be amazed at the responsiveness of his people and 
their gratitude for his guidance and inspiration. 


Progressive churches of Disciples could use tracts to 
great advantage. The tract is handy and succinct. It is 
usually read at a “psychological moment.” Passing out of 
the church, if a stranger is handed a tract he reads it on 
the way home or soon afterward; or he may receive it at 
the hand of a friend in a conversation, or afterward by 
mail, with a letter calling attention to the conversation. 
We Disciples stand greatly in need of a series of tracts set- 
ting forth the catholic and constructive interpretation of 
our aims as a people. But there are none in existence. A 
near approach to it is made in the reprinting of the chapter 
on the Disciples of Christ contained in the Campbell Insti- 
tute volume, “Progress.” This chapter in tract form is 
being used by a number of pastors and with good effect. 
For its purpose it is valuable. But something much more 
constructive, more daring, more gripping is needed. This 
tract is purely descriptive of Disciple things as they are and 
have been. Too much of our apologetic has been of this 
sort—an attempt to write of static things in as agreeable 
a way as possible. But the tract for the times should be 
one that writes of things that are and are to come, that 
orients the Disciples’ moment vitally in the modern world 
and interprets its catholicity and simplicity as the solution 
of some of those oppressive problems which weigh upon 
the soul of the present day church. 

Such a tract, such a series of tracts, would not only 
wonderfully vitalize the progressive movement, but would 
save the Disciples themselves from the present process of 
denominational crystalization into which the forces of re- 
action have drawn them. 

It is needless to add more than a word at this point 
as to the important service that can be rendered by a cur- 
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rent periodical journal of progressive religion going into 
the homes of the congregation. Upon this feature of the 
use of literature The Christian Century can speak with 
even more direct knowledge than upon the features just 
described, and with more encouragement too. Speaking 
for itself as a representative organ of the progressive move- 
ment, The Christian Century knows the stimulating and 
illuminating service its presence renders in the thousands 
of homes into which it goes. And we must testify also to 
the many evidences showing that progressive ministers and 
laymen are waking up to the importance of sowing the 
entire field of their congregation with the good seed 
brought in regularly with the coming of such an unde- 
nominational interpreter of the Disciples’ plea. It is prob- 
able that The Christian Century is the only religious 
journal in America that has made any gains in the past 
four years. Denominational organs have lost heavily since 
the war began, and while this newspaper can boast of no 
boom, its growth has been steady and substantial. Pastors 
are coming to perceive the reinforcement a paper like this 
gives them in the progressive leadership of their people, 
and are taking pains to secure subscriptions in the homes 
of church officers, women leaders, Sunday School workers, 
and in general in the more thoughtful homes of the congre- 
gation. 

Knowing full well the degree in which the progressive 
cause among the Disciples hangs upon The Christian Cen- 
tury, we make no apology for the frank application of 
our present point to this newspaper. It is obvious to all 
that intelligently progressive churches cannot be developed 
among us without the quickening aid of a journal of re- 
ligion in whose pages the ideals of catholicity and progress 
are constructively and persistently interpreted. Quite aside 
from the business interests of The Christian Century 
(though its business interests, happily, coincide with its 
ideal interests, for its ownership is in the hands of its sub- 
scribers and supporters, not in the hands of private indi- 
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The Pursuit 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 





DREAMED that I could flee from Him, 
And through the morn and noon I sped— 
So swift, I thought, He could not see; 
But, when the day began to dim, 
Lo! there was He! 


I fled from Him through countless years; 
I sought the shadows of the night ; 

But I could not His love forget; 

A penitent, I turned in tears— 

He followed yet! 


And still He follows, on and on; 
And I still stumble—but in trust; 
For I have learned with growing night 
That, if there is for me a dawn, 
He is its light. 
—The Christian Endeavor World. 
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viduals) there is no more gratifying and hopeful fact just 
now in progressive circles than the systematic activity by 
progressive ministers and laymen to enlist the thoughtful 
members of their churches in the regular reading of a 
journal that represents and fosters the wider outlook and 
the larger fellowship. 

In a further article we will discuss other practical 
aspects of the great task of liberalizing the Disciples’ move- 
ment by freeing it from the grip of reactionism. 





Gratuitous Questions Answered 


ECENT discussion between Mr. F. D. Kershner and 

The Christian Century affords an interesting com- 

mentary on the strange state of mind in which 
Mr. Kershner finds himself since he became a member of 
the staff of the Christian Standard. The little discussion 
began, as our readers will recall, by our, pointing out a 
significant identity of view between himself and Prof. 
E. S. Ames on the confessional meaning of the divinity 
of Christ. 
barrassed by this close association with Dr. Ames, and 
“replied” by pointing out how widely he and Dr. Ames 


Mr. Kershner seemed to be somewhat em- 


differed in the philosophy of the supernatural! Follow- 
ing is the parallel in which we set out the identity of 
view between Dr. Ames and Mr. Kershner: 


PROFESSOR AMES MR, KERSHNER 


More directly stated, Christ When one studies this early 


presents a problem not for the confession (Peter’s at Caesarea) 
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PROFESSOR AMES 


Miracles and wonders were 
familiar to the Hebrew mind, 
as to all primitive minds, and, 
consequently, this teacher and 
leader [Jesus] was accredited 
with miracles and wonders. It 
was commonly believed that the 
gods took the women of the 
human race for wives, and it 
was inevitable that as Jesus 
came to be regarded as a great 
personage, this half-divine, half- 
human parentage should be as- 
cribed to him also. That these 
miracles and this birth should 
still be regarded by informed 
men of the present day as actual 
literal facts is striking evidence 
of how much of the primitive 
age‘of child wonder and savage 
credulity still survive in the 
world.—“The Divinity of Christ” 
(p. 25.) 
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MR. KERSHNER 


The differentiating quality of 
all religion is indeed its belief 
in a supernatural. A purely nat- 
uralistic religion is in all essen- 
tial respects a contradiction in 
terms. * * * The Christian re- 
ligion is essentially based upon 
a belief in the supernatural, not 
only because it is Christian, but 
also because it is a religion. * 
* * Miracles are rational evi- 
dences of God’s power; they 
have been needed, ard they have 
taken place. To deny their pos- 
sibility is to say that the Creator 
of the world is subjugated by 
his own creation; to deny their 
necessity is to assert that the 
whole fabric of Christianity is 
absurd; while to dispute their 
having occurred is to give the 
lie to the most unimpeachable 
historic testimony.—“The Reli- 
gion of Christ” (pp. 84, 86, 92). 


Of course, any one would know that the reason we 
did not publish Mr. Kershner’s parallel showing the con- 
trast between himself and Professor Ames was because it 


was irrelevant to our original observations. 


Such a con- 


trast in the views of the two men was explicitly con- 


ceded by us in our original article. 


We said: 


We are not concerned to question the wide divergence of view 
which results from the differing temperament, training and general 


intellect alone, but primarily for 
the will. The question is not 
what think ye of Christ? But 
what will you do about Christ's 
example and ideal of life? “The 
Divinity of Christ,” p. 36, 

I am in favor of changing the 
wording of the Christian con- 
fession in order to restore the 
simple New Testament meaning 
of it. Instead of asking a candi- 
date, Do you believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God? I 
would ask him, Are you willing 


more and more he is irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion that 
the first creed of Christendom 
was not a statement of dogma at 
all, but rather an affirmation in 
regard to the Christ ideal of life. 
In other words, the early con- 
vert was asked to accept Jesus 
as his Ultimate Ideal, as his su- 
preme Lord and King, as the one 
whom he pledges himself to obey 
in all things pertaining to life 
and destiny. This, of course, was 
to accept his divinity, and it is 


to follow Jesus and do the ut- the only practical meaning which 
most within your power to es- the divinity of Christ can have 
tablish His Kingdom of Love in for anyone. “The Religion of 
the world? Ibid, p. 37. Christ,” p. 120. 

Very obviously then, an affir- 
mation of acquiescence in //is 
ideai of life ought to constitute 
the confession of faith demanded 
from His Disciples. Ibid, p. 121. 

Upon this great historic creed, 
not a pronouncement of phil- 
osophy, not as a tenet of theol- 
ogy, but as a practical expres- 
sion of desire to live the Chris- 
tian life, the mighty hosts of 
Christendom will sometime be 
one. Ibid, p. 123. 


Following is the parallel which Mr. Kershner con- 
structed to show how unfair we were in drawing our paral- 


lel and on account of our not publishing which he now 
complains : 


philosophic positions of these two thinkers, but would call atten- 
tion to the relative unimportance of these [according to Mr. Kersh- 
ner’s own statement], so far as Christian fellowship is concerned, 
if, indeed, the Disciples have been in earnest about their doctrine 
of the centrality of Christ in his religion. The logic of the re- 
spective books of Dr. Ames and Mr. Kershner is nothing to the 
point. May we not indulge the hope that from the center which 
they hold in common it will be possible for them and others who 
think with them to construct in process of time larger syntheses of 
thought which will further the ends of brotherhood and service? 


In a later article we showed how negligible was 
the difference between Mr. Kershner’s view of baptism 
and the position C. C. Morrison takes in his book, “The 
Meaning of Baptism.” This close association with Mr. 
Morrison seemed also to embarrass Mr. Kershner in his 
new relations to the Christian Standard, so he hastened to 
asseverate that he had nothing in common with Mr. 
Morrison on the subject of receiving other Christians into 
the fellowship of Disciples churches! 

Neither in the case of the Ames parallel nor in that 
of the Morrison parallel did Mr. Kershner take exception 
to the accuracy of our observation. He was intent on 
showing “Standard” readers how unlike both Ames and 
Morrison he was in certain other matters not germane 
to the subject of the original discussion. 

3ut The Christian Century felt that it would be 
interesting to “Standard” readers to see in their favorite 
paper an exact reproduction of the parallels we drew be- 
tween these two awful heretics and Mr. Kershner. So 
we asked Mr. Kershner to reproduce them, especially the 
graphic parallel between himself and Dr. Ames, and we 
intimated that his failure to do so wéuld seem to us 
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to indicate a lack of candor. To this intimation he now 
replies that we can hardly expect him to publish the 
Ames parallel on the meaning of the divinity of Christ 
when The Christian Century has not published the 
parallel columns he drew up showing the contrast of the 
two men on the supernatural and miracles. He goes 
further and refuses to have anything more to do in dis- 
cussion with us unless we answer two questions which he 
asked us in an earlier article and to which we paid no 
attention. These questions he gravely reproduces in italics 
so that the expected declination on our part to answer 
them will be made the more impressive! Here are Mr. 
Kershner’s questions : 


We should like to ask the “Century” whether it holds that 
Christian ethics alone constitutes the “cardinal and decisive point 
»f Christian faith.” Will it assert that the Christian religion, di- 
vested of all supernatural and miraculous features, still retains 
everything that is cardinal and decisive? 


Long time readers of The Christian Century who 
know so well the thorough and radical evangelicalism of 
our views will share with us the humbling of spirit which 
we feel in having to make, under challenge, an answer to 
the questions which Mr. Kershner has so gratuitously 
thrust at us. But for the sake of getting the original 
Ames-Kershner parallel on the divinity of Christ reprinted 
in the Christian Standard we will do so . 

Our reply to the first question is that we do not hold 
that Christian ethics alone constitutes the “cardinal and 
decisive point of Christian faith.” The cardinal and de- 
cisive and essential point in Christian faith is the alle- 
giance of the soul to Jesus Christ, such an allegiance as 
gives him the mastership of one’s whole life, including 
the lordship of one’s conscience. We believe that the 
confession of Peter is the expression of the essential and 
permanent reality of Christian faith and experience. The 
Christian Century would say that if there is nothing 
more to Christianity than “Christian ethics” we should 
have to be something else than Christian, for we must 
have religion. 

Our answer to the second question is, of course, 
emphatically, No. If the Christian religion were di- 
vested of all its supernatural and miraculous facts it 
would not be the Christian religion. 

If this answer should be considered too brief or in 
any fashion unsatisfactory, we will be pleased to adopt as 
our own every word of Mr. Kershner’s statement in the 
second set of parallels above. We consider his statement 
a very satisfactory form for the expression of our own 
personal and editorial views. 

After printing the two questions which we have just 
answered, Mr. Kershner adds: 


If the Century should continue to refuse to answer these 
questions, we shall not say that it is “uncandid,” but we shall be 
inclined to say that it is discreet. 


We pass without comment this unbrotherly irony, 
except to say that it would have been impossible to F. D. 
Kershner a year ago. Not until he became associated 
with an organ whose chief stock in trade is the most 
wanton misrepresentation of the teaching of certain pub- 
lic men could Mr. Kershner have brought himself to im- 
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pute to The Christian Century either unevangelical con- 
victions or a cowardly spirit. 

But, passing this by, our chief concern, in closing, is 
to make sure that we have fulfilled all the conditions 
necessary to get the original Ames-Kershner parallel pub- 
lished in Mr. Kershner’s department of the “Standard.” 
If there is anything we have omitted to do and Mr. Kersh- 
ner will point it out, we will be pleased to perform it. 
For we do want the “Standard” readers to have the benefit 
of Mr. Kershner’s clear thought on the subject of the 
meaning of the good confession and the divinity of Christ. 

While he is publishing the parallel would he also 
publish our reply to his questions? 


Jewish Author’s Dream for Palestine 
[ “poi ZANGWILL, famed Jewish author and 


publicist, this year sees his dream of a Jewish re- 

public coming true. Such a separate, independent 
state in Palestine, is the great Jewish leader’s hope for 
the future, as he expressed it recently to the United 
Press, while exulting in the reclamation from infidel 
hands of the holy city of Jerusalem. 

“T would call it the republic of Judah or oi lsrael,” 
he said. “It would be an autonomous, separate nation. 
But I would have it temporarily under protection of 
some great world power—England, the United States, 
or perhaps all the allies combined. 

“This protectorate would continue only long 
enough to make certain that the new Jewish nation was 
solidly established. 

“None of us who hope for such a nation expect or 
believe that all Jews, wherever now located, will go to 
Palestine and live under the new country. It is my be- 
lief, however, that Jewish farmers who are finding it 
hard to make a living in many places of the world would 
do so. Moreover, these are the sort of men who would 
form the most solid basis for the republic. They should 
be given some aid to permit their return ‘home.’ 

“Jerusalem, now once again restored to us from 
Turkey’s ruthless grasp of centuries, is an ideal spot for 
a capital. It could be the site for a great commercial or 
trading city. 

“But my plan wou!'d not be to take to Jerusalem 
the Jews who have prospered throughout the world. 
Rather, I would have drawn to the new capital and the 
new nation the oppressed of other nations. 

“Most important of all with a Jewish nation estab- 
lished, Jews throughout the world would feel they had 
a home once more—and this even if their condition and 
circumstances did not enable them to emigrate to Pales- 
tine. 

“My suggestion for a temporary protectorate is 
based on a desire that theJewish nation and the interests 
of its people should be permitted to grow under the 
fostering care of some great power which has no self- 
interest in Palestine. 

“Thirteen million Jews throughout the world look 
today to Jerusalem—the holy city restored. What 
could be more fitting than a Jewish nation reborn after 
centuries of Jewish travail!” 








Religious Superstition in War-Time 


N Canada the authorities have been arresting agents 

of the International Bible Students’ Association (Mil- 

lennial Dawn) for circulating a seditious book, “The 
Finished Mystery.” This book purports to be the last book 
of Pastor Russell, but is being circulated by C. J. Wood- 
worth and George H. Fisher. Lately the federal author- 
ities seized five thousand copies of the books in Oklahoma 
City. Three members of the society were arrested for hav- 
ing the books in their possession. 

An examination of “The Finished Mystery” shows 
it to be full of the same arrant pre-millenarian nonsense 
as the preceding six books. The modesty of the little sect 
is indicated by the claim that the seven thunders of Revela- 
tion are the seven volumes of “The Studies in the Scrip- 
tures” by Pastor Russell. Pastor Russell was the seventh 
angel mentioned in Revelation 3:14. 

While Pastor Russell is given at his death this exalted 
position in the divine economy, the common clergy of the 
denominations are held up as examples of spiritual de- 
generacy. One of the reasons for their benighted condition 
is interesting: “Many of the clergy today are followers of 
Darwin and Socrates instead of Moses and Christ. And 


both Darwin and Socrates were mentally unsound.” Fol- - 


lowing this remarkable statement is an argument from the 
shape of the skulls of these great men! 

Presumably, the reason the government has become 
interested in this cult is that it is conscious of the fact that 
by focussing attention on the revelation of a supernatural 
kingdom, the attention of devotees will be withdrawn from 
their very necessary everyday work of this war period. 
Such disloyalty to the government is of a very subtle sort 
and does not proceed from any German root, so far as 
one can see. 

Can a book be so misleading, so fallacious, that its sale 
is “getting money under false pretences?” If so, perhaps 
there is justification for suppressing its sale and arresting 
those who profit by the odious propaganda. 


Why Die a Thousand Times? 


OLDIERS excite our admiration by their marvelous 
victory over fear. The young men who are march- 
ing away to war are not unaware of the dangers they 

go to meet. When they go “over the top” they understand 
that most of them will never come back. Yet they often go 
into the face of this great danger cheering. They have 
gained the victory over the fear of death, a victory that 
many a soft-living civilian has never gained. 

The man who fears death dies a thousand times. He 
sees the grim reaper approaching in every cold he catches. 
He watches all his physical symptoms with a haunting 
sense of the nearness of death and endures tortures from 
his fears. Birthdays are sad days, grim reminders of that 
which he would gladly forget. 

The soldier has found his victory in his identification 
with a group whose passion is to scorn death. Never has 
the social principle in life been more wonderfully illus- 
trated than in the army, where individual hopes and fears 
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are lost and the soldier becomes spiritually a part of the 
great organism that moves forward under the command 
of a single will. 

Yet what the army is to the soldier, the church has 
been to the Christian in the days of the church’s glory. 
Young girls found the courage to die in the arena in the 
days of persecution rather than abjure the faith. The spirit 
in that church was compelling and all-powerful. 

The fears and weaknesses of our modern life have 
arisen from our excessive individualism. Business com- 
petition has strengthened this individualism as has also a 
certain type of education. We have hermits living in great 
cities, surrounded everywhere by men, but without a real 
friend in the world. These are the people who become 
morbid and peculiar. The man who knows how to live and 
how to die is the man who is maintained day by day by 
his organic relationship with a great social organism like 
the church. The church of Christ beyond any other human 
society keeps alive the faith and hope and courage which 
are so essential to the joy and the victory of life. 


Damaged Disciples 


ROBABLY every religion numbers some persons in 

its ranks who are only nominally loyal. In Spain, 

where the country is so loyally Catholic that only ten 
thousand Protestants are to be found in the entire country, 
not one family in ten has anything to do with the church 
except at birth, marriage and death, and then more for 
social reasons than for the sake of religious conviction. 

Among us Disciples in America, a relatively young 
religious movement, the percentage of such indifference 
is much lower, but we cannot hope to deny that with us, 
too, there is much driftwood. In our communities it is 
also good form socially to belong to the church. Thou- 
sands of members could never give a reason for their 
membership. 

Some of these weak members have been caught by 
the allurements of sin. Once in good spirit about religion, 
they have fallen away in their inner loyalty from the pure 
standards of life given us by Jesus Christ and are guilty 
in their own eyes. The church is an uncomfortable place 
for them, but church membership seems to them a neces- 
sary camouflage. 

There are Disciples also who have intellectual diffi- 
culties about religion. With no patience to continue with 
fundamental thinking, they arrive at some superficial con- 
clusions that are not favorable to faith. Lacking entire 
confidence in the validity of these arguments, they continue 
in the church for the fancied security it may give them 
hereafter. 

All of these are a tax upon our churches. They are 
quick to resent neglect on the part of the faithful. Certain 
attentions they must have or feel themselves aggrieved. 
An Episcopalian Bishop in Florida waxes indignant at his 
nominal members. He says: “All these hyphenates are 
worse than ‘dead wood’; they are rotting wood which 
spreads contagion. It is my deliberate conviction that the 
church in southern Florida, probably in the whole of the 
United States, would be much better off if a considerable 
percentage of her nominal members would openly with- 
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draw, and so release her clergy from the vain task of trying 
to minister to them.” 

Our indignition does not carry us this far, but there 
can be no doubt that our spiritual cripples are a great 
burden to us. 





The Woodpecker 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW, on a morning I entered my Study, and I sat 
N me down to read a book by a Learned Man on 
The Uniformity of Nature. And I thought much 
about the Reasons Why the Heat that Burneth a man 
on one day doth not Freeze him on the next, and why 
the Sun which Riseth in the East a part of the Time 
doth not Rise in the West the Remainder of the Time, 
and why the Law of Gravitation which sometimes pull- 
eth the Apple Down doth not sometimes Hurl it Up. 
And These Studies proved a Weariness to the 
Flesh, so that I opened my window for Fresh Air. And 
immediately there flew in a Woodpecker. And no 
sooner was he in that he wished to be out. And he cir- 
cled Twice or Thrice about my Ceiling, and then flew 
swiftly toward another Window which was not open, 





The Call of America 


RING me men to match my mountains ; 
B Bring me men to match my plains 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
And new eras in their brains. 
Bring me men to match my prairies, 
Men to match my inland seas, 
Men whose thought shall pave a highway 
Up to ampler destinies ; 
Pioneers to clear Thought’s marshlands, 
And to cleanse old Error’s fen; 
Bring me men to match my mountains— 
Bring me men! 





Bring me men to match my forests, 
Strong to fight the storm and blast, 
Branching toward the skyey future, 
Rooted in the fertile past. 

Bring me men to match my valleys, 
Tolerant of sun and snow, 

Men within whose fruitful purpose 
Time’s consummate blooms shall grow. 
Men to tame the tigerish instincts 

Of the lair and cave and den, 

Cleanse the dragon slime of Nature— 
Bring me men! 


Bring me men to match my rivers, 
Continent cleavers, flowing free, 
Drawn by the eternal madness 
To be mingled with the sea; 
Men of oceanic impulse, 
Men whose moral currents sweep 
Toward the wide-enfolding ocean 
Of an undiscovered deep; 
Men who feel the strong pulsation 
Of the Central Sea—and then 
Time their currents to its earth throb— 
Bring me men! 
—Sam WaAL_rTEeR Foss. 
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and Struck it with all his Force, so that he Fell to the 
floor and lay there as if he were Dead. And I Rose, and 
Stood, and looked down at him. And I touched him not, 
but it was revealed to me that in his Aching Red Head 
he was thinking thoughts like these: 

Behold, hitherto have I flown wherever there was 
Transparent Space, and have Struck Nothing. But I 
have been Knocked Down and well-nigh Killed while 
flying through Space in which I could see plainly. Yea, 
and beyond were Trees, and the Free Air of Spring. 
Never again shall I trust in the Uniformity of Nature; 
and the ways of the Lord are not equal. 

Then I left him, and I opened my windows from 
the top downward and he rose and flew straight at one 
of them, and was gone. 

And I, who am but very little wiser than he, medi- 
tated concerning the men I had known who suddenly 
come Up Against a new experience which they are 
unable to Catalogue among their Theories of life, where 
something which they see not riseth up before them and 
layeth them low, so that they cry out in their anguish 
that the Lord hath forgotten to be Gracious, and that 
His Mercy is clean gone forever. For I have heard them 
think aloud even as I heard the woodpecker with the 
Aching Red Head. 

Now the Uniformity of Nature is the Veracity of 
God. Yet hath God ways that are not as the ways of 
men. So I besought my God that he would give me 
Grace to Trust Him when I fly through what seemeth 
Clear Space and come Up against Something. 





A New World 


There is One fighting for us who is brooding over the 
waste and the void of our present civilization, One whose 
Hands were pierced and whose Brow was lacerated by 
human experience. He knows it all, because He, the great 
God, voluntarily subjected Himself to all the austerities 
and disciplines and penalties which He had ordained for 
the world of sinful man. He is moving to and fro among 
us. He is gathering together in His Hand all the tangled 
threads and weaving them into a new and wonderful 
tapestry; or, to change the simile, He is presiding over 
the birth of a new world; He is saying: “Behold, I make 
all things new.” 

And we who are suffering in these birth-pangs of a 
new world will not allow ourselves to be belittled by self- 
pity, but with the splendor of self-devotion to God will 
march onwards and forward until God has finished the 
one incomplete thing in His workshop—human life—and 
has brought it up to the perfection of His ideal. O God 
of Nations, who through Thy prophets of old hast foretold 
a day when the armaments of war shall be beaten into the 
implements of peace, hasten, we beseech Thee, the ful- 
filment of this Thy most sure promise; quell the haughty 
cries of the nations; scatter the peoples that delight in 
war; and speedily bring us out of our present confusion 
into the order and righteousness of Thy Kingdom ; through 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, our Saviour. Amen. 

BisHop Brent. 











Christ and the Second Coming 


A Study of the Utterances of Our Lord Regarding His Return 


Tenth Article in Series on Second Coming of Christ 


New Testament makes clear the fact of a great 

expectation cherished by the early church. That 
confident hope was the speedy coming of Jesus in the 
glory of his heavenly life. Once he had manifested him- 
self in the humble fashion of a man. Now he was to 
come as the Lord of the world. The entire Christian 
community of the first century seems to have shared 
to greater or less degree the exaltation produced by the 
contemplation of this imminent event. Paul was un- 
hesitating in his affirmation of it. The other writers of 
materials that circulated among the believers were of 
the same mind. The unique apocalyptic book called the 
Revelation makes that sublime and assured event the 
center of its message. All these facts have been noted 
in the foregoing discussions of the theme. 

What was the basis for this wide-spread expecta- 
tion? It is not enough to point out the palpitant faith 
of Old Testament prophets that the Day of the Lord 
was at hand. It is insufficient that the glowing visions 
of Jewish apocalypse be cited. All these were of great 
significance in shaping the mood of the primitive church, 
but they were inadequate to the creation of such a spell 
of anticipation as that which enwrapped the early 
friends of the Lord. Something more is needed for an 
explanation. 

The word of Jesus must have been the basis of this 
elaborate eschatology. No other personality was suffi- 
ciently commanding to give it sanction. In all the docu- 
ments that have been examined in this inquiry it is 
either stated expressly or assumed without hesitance 
that he had furnished in his reported words the sub- 
stance of the sublime anticipation. No doubt a very 
modest body of utterances from his lips would have 
been sufficient. It was not necessary that he should de- 
fine his meaning in any extensive manner. Current be- 
liefs both within and outside of the Christian commu- 
nity would have their way in the elaboration of the 
theme. It has ever been after this order with ideas that 
appealed strongly to the imagination. But unless the 
primitive community of believers had felt confident that 
Jesus spoke with some definiteness of his own return, 
it is hardly credible that the view could have secured 
such a commanding position in the regard of the early 
church. 


T HE most casual survey of the documents of the 


THE GOSPEL SOURCES 


It is of first importance then to examine the classic 
records of our Lord’s life and teachings. The men who 
were at pains to set down the facts as they were known 
in the first groups of Jesus’ interpreters should be com- 
petent witnesses. Yet it must be confessed that at just 
this point the scholar confronts one of the most difficult 
problems to be found in the Gospels. None of the many 
students of the life of our Lord has ever been able to 


determine with satisfaction the question as to what 
Jesus actually taught regarding his return. The reasons 
for this disquieting fact lie in the character of the 
sources, and their relation to each other. 

As all New Testament scholars are aware, there 
are four important bodies of material presented in the 
three Synoptic Gospels. These are the Gospel of Mark, 
which evidently furnished the outline and much of the 
narrative material of the other two Gospels; the body 
of teachings which forms so large a portion of the words 
of Jesus as recorded in these two Gospels; the Gospel 
of Matthew in its present form; and the Gospel of Luke. 
It is not certain whether or not the Gospel of Mark is 
older than the body of teachings which goes variously 
under the names of The Sayings of Jesus, The Logia, 
The Aramaic Gospel, Matthew’s Sayings of Jesus, and 
The Source. It is not improbable, however, that this 
record of the teachings of the Lord, from whatever hand 
it came, is the oldest portion of our Gospel. 


JESUS NOT A WRITER 


Since it is apparent that there are marked varia- 
tions of content and point of view between these four 
documents, it must be borne in mind that there are no 
records of any written materials from the hands of our 
Lord. He was a teacher, not a writer. All the reports 
that have come into our possession regarding the things 
he said have been preserved by early members of the 
group of his followers. Many years passed after the 
ministry of Jesus was finished before the earliest of the 
memoirs regarding him were put into writing. On any 
other theory than that of a supernatural control of the 
men who prepared the reports of the Savior’s life it is 
impossible to exclude the element of human reflection, 
and the variations of opinion which mark the writings 
of even the most devoted and sincere witnesses. But 
the supposition of any such supernatural control is con- 
tradicted by all the phenomena of the New Testament 
records. Their inspiration is in no way dependent upon 
such a mechanical conception of the activity that pro- 
duced them. 

If then the narratives that deal with the life of 
Jesus are marked by those elements of freedom and deep 
enthusiasm which the church has recognized through 
the centuries, it would be not only natural but unavoid- 
able that there should be varying reports of what he 
said, and the disclosure of different opinions on so im- 
portant a theme as the second coming. This is precisely 
what the careful student of the Synoptic Gospels dis- 
covers. And when the inquiry is widened to include 
the Fourth Gospel, the growth of contrasted attitudes 
of mind in the early church and among the first inter- 
preters of Jesus becomes fully evident. It is of interest 
that the facts presented by the four documents suc- 
cessively be considered. 
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THE FIRST SOURCE 


The first of these is the Sayings of Jesus, by which- 
ever of the several names given to it by scholars it be 
called. It is not extant today as a separate work, but 
repeated attempts have been made to reconstruct it 
from the First and Third Gospels. The different forms 
in which scholarship has organized it vary rather in 
details than in essential features. Even a casual study 
of these two Gospels is sufficient to warrant the belief 
that there was a written source other than the Gospel 
of Mark on which both are dependent, and that this 
source dealt with the teachings of our Lord. The 
measure of agreement among workers in this field as to 
character and extent of this document is significant. 

When this body of material is examined to discover 
the light that it may throw upon the utterances of 
Jesus on the theme of his second coming the result is 
almost entirely negative. There is very little of the 
apocalyptic and eschatological element in it. In fact, 
the only sayings of Jesus which bear any direct relation 
to the theme of preparation for the future are those 
quoted from this common source in Matt. 24:42-51 and 
Luke 12:35-46. These warn against the danger of care- 
lessness, and reach their climax in the nearest approach 
to the theme of the parousia made in the entire collec- 
tion of these sayings: “Therefore be ye also ready, for 
in an hour when ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” 
There is ample room here for a doctrine of the coming 
of Jesus, but none for confident affirmation as to the 
time and manner of that event. 


THE SECOND SOURCE 


The second of these documents is the Gospel of 
Mark. It is impossible to fix the date of this writing 
with precision, but it seems probable that it took form 
at a period not much earlier than the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 A. D. How much time had elapsed since the writ- 
ing of The Sayings of Jesus is uncertain. But even a 
short interval, and a wholly different environment, may 
account for the much greater prominence of the second 
coming in this book. As this reports the words of Jesus, 
he referred often to the last things. He spoke of his 
coming in the glory of the Father with the holy angels 
(8:38); of the fact that some of those standing near 
should not taste of death till they saw the kingdom of 
God come with power (9:1); of the calamities certain 
to befall Jerusalem, including the destruction of the 
temple, and the distress that would overtake his discip- 
les, closing with the striking reference to the coming 
of the Son of Man in clouds with great power and glory, 
all of which would take place in that same generation 
(chapt. 13) and the reiteration of this prediction before 
the high priest at his examination, when he declared 
that they should see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven 
(14:62). 

It is clear that considerable space either of time 
or of opinion separates these two reports of Jesus’ utter- 
ances on this theme. It is hardly possible that the inter- 
val of time is sufficient to account for this. May it be 
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that the influence of apocalypticism in the atmosphere 
of the early church was sufficient to build upon the 
comparatively simple statement reported in The Say- 
ings the much more elaborate expectations represented 
in Mark? It is merely a question of fact, not of theory. 
Jesus is reported in what seems to be the earlier source 
as referring in the most casual manner to his coming. 
In that connection he does not speak of either a visible 
or an imminent event. Mark interprets him as affirming 
both these features of his return. The issue of events 
proves that the expectations voiced by Mark were over- 
stated. Did Jesus actually say what this witness shows 
to have been the growing expectation of his circle of 
believers? 


THE THIRD SOURCE 


Still more striking is the record of Jesus’ words as 
reported in the third of these four documents, the Gos- 
pel of Matthew. As there interpreted, he referred to 
that day, the time of judgment (7:22); to the fact that 
his messengers whom he was sending forth would not 
have time to complete the circuit of Palestine before 
his return (10:23) ; to the day of judgment, on several 
different occasions (11 :23-24; 13 :41-43; 19:28; 25 :31ff.) ; 
and other items in the program of final things. But by 
all odds the most elaborate statement reported is that 
of Chapter 24. This is the classic reference to eschatol- 
ogy in the teachings of Jesus. The downfall of the holy 
city is spoken of in terms that seem to draw vividness 
from the writer’s remembrance of the terrible eveht. 
The statement of Mark is given with such amplification 
as to show that in the author’s thought few things were 
comparable in importance with this impending dis- 
closure of the power of the Lord in his return. And even 
more compelling is the assurance that the generation 
then living was not to pass away till all these lurid 
anticipations were fulfilled. 

If the documents which report to us the utterances 
of our Lord are to be taken at their verbal and literal 
value, they leave us strangely perplexed in the face of 
a vital problem. For nothing can be more evident than 
the insistence which some of them place upon the 
Savior’s promise that he would come again in unmis- 
takable glory. The seeming failure of that promise was 
the baffling puzzle of the early communities of Jesus’ 
friends. But do the two Gospels into which we have 
thus far looked afford an exact clew to what Jesus de- 
clared upon this theme? He who insists that they do, 
has then the same problem which confronted the primi- 
tive church: Why did not the Lord fulfill his word? 
But was that really his word? May not the still earlier 
source, The Sayings, present a much nearer approach 
to his actual utterance? The question is not easily an- 
swered. The testimony of the last of the four docu- 
ments presented in the Synoptic Gospels, the Gospel of 
Luke, will throw additional light upon the theme. And 
there then remains for examination the wholly different 
testimony of the Fourth Gospel. When all this material 
has been examined, it is believed that there will be 
found a reasonable and constructive answer to the prob- 


lem. Hersert L. WILLEtTT. 





Human Nature and Denominationalism 


By Ellis B. Barnes 


Y DEAR JOHN: 
M The problems of which you write are very 


serious ones. You say you find it increasingly 
difficult to become enthusiastic over denominational en- 
terprises in the hands of certain men, that they savor 
too much of temporalities, and that minor interests are 
being served to the neglect of much greater. You tell 
me that the “open mind” is not the virtue that in other 
days you were led to believe it was, but, on the con- 
trary, that the dogmatic and the official mind are rather 
to be cultivated. You seem to believe that the circle is 
fact being closed and that a ring of steel is being drawn 
around a great denomination. All of which I am sorry 
to learn. 

I can understand your position well. You are face 
to face with some of the age-long problems which have 
vexed the Church, and at root are nothing more nor less 
than human ambition and base selfishness. In politics 
the problem is ever the problem of the boss; in religion 
it is ever the problem of the organization. 

Recognizing commercial interests as we do in all 
great religious bodies, it is almost impossible to keep 
them in the background. They intrude themselves upon 
our most sacred hours, and in the hands of ecclesiastical 
politicians become a constant menace to the peace and 
the spiritual life of the church. The greediness of the 
organization swallows up the initial impulse of mighty 
reforms which began under the purest and loftiest in- 
spirations. Business in the church must have its pound 
of flesh, wince who will. As of old there were money- 
changers in the Temple, so in many generations since 
the money-makers have been close under its shadow. 
Under their astute management the loaves and fishes 
clamor for a place on the Communion Table. The flesh 
takes precedence over the spirit. Where such condi- 
tions prevail—and in what religious organization do 
they not prevail?—the love of truth is likely to be de- 
stroyed, compelling new departures, and new reforms. 
The booster, not the seer, is the man of the hour. It’s 
all right to put religion in business and business in re- 
ligion, but there are forms of commercialism which are 
certain to put religion out of business. 

The malady may be felt almost everywhere in de- 
nominational life, no matter how positive the assertions 
of those financially interested that the denomination was 
never in better health. 


GROWTH OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


As denominations grow in power they become pos- 
sessed with a sense of self-sufficiency; they feel their 
abilty to work out their own destiny without the aid of 
others, and they begin to burn incense to their own 
vanity, retiring by degrees into the aloofness of the re- 
spectable and the well-to-do. Aristocratic ideals take 
the place of democratic. The forced isolation and the 
bitterness of earlier-day ostracism are forgotten, while 


present material prosperity completely obliterates the 
scars that were left when grim necessity forced the or- 
ganization into a conflict with adversity and poverty. 
Some apology now is felt for the days when the leaders 
had to say to the world, “Silver and gold have we none.” 
The time comes to the denomination when the humble 
spirit of the pioneer, the reformer, and the martyr gives 
way to that of the ecclesiastical lordling whose creed 
and whose prayers alike breathe the satisfactions of the 
pharisee. 

It is at such a moment, if certain elements can have 
their way, that all progress is arrested. It is then that 
grave and reverend voices counsel safety and caution 
when new measures are proposed, even when they are 
transparently reasonable; it is then that the testimony 
of the fathers is invoked as infallible authority to hold 
the body solidly to outworn shibboleths; then that any 
criticism of the fathers is resented as sacrilege; then 
that dissent from the established order is accounted 
treason; then that the shadow of property interests be- 
gins to becloud the single-eye; then that free and inde- 
pendent thinking becomes the unpardonable sin; then 
that the scholar becomes distrusted ; then that dissent is 
coined into a commodity which the designing know how 
to use to their own advantage ; then that heresy becomes 
a formidable word with which to damn the bold and 
aggressive; then that frantic efforts are made by those 
who control the denominational machinery to set intel- 
lectual and theological bounds beyond which no man 
may pass without peril; then that the official mind is 
developed which glorifies tradition, precedent, medioc- 
rity and routine, and becomes adept in slamming the 
door in the face of every idea which does not appear in 
the full regalia of officialism; then that the struggle be- 
tween Truth and the Institution, between the unreal 
and the ideal begins. 


THE REAL INNOVATORS 


These leaders cannot or will not see that they them- 
selves are the last to accept principles which made the 
former days glorious; that they have introduced a new 
order of things to fit into their schemes; that they are 
really the schismatics and innovators; that they have 
become more concerned with material than with spir- 
itual affairs. They want omelets while they fear to 
break the eggs, guarding these as their peculiar treasure 
while scolding all others like a fishwife because they do 
not make omelets without eggs. So important are tem- 
poralities to this influential group that even the preacher 
is expected to boost for their benefit, the evangelist is 
expected to become a vendor of books and papers. The 
roar of traffic drowns the prophet’s voice. There must 
be a bond of union between the market and the sanc- 
tuary if the prophet would maintain his standing in the 
denomination. 

The priest must be where he can get his chunk of 
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beef from the flesh-pots, while the prophet is driven to 
the wilderness to take his chances with the ravens. 

In the early days of these great denominations 
when principles are at stake and their importance so 
keenly felt that the martyr spirit is invoked, the leaders 
join the hare that runs for its life; later they join the 
hounds that run for a dinner. No wonder that in other 
days noble and holy prophets left off prophesying to be- 
come sellers of horses and chariots and oil stocks in the 
far-famed fields of Mesopotamia in order to provide 
bread for their families, accepting the inevitable that 
if they had to go into business for the profit of others 
they might as well have a share of the spoils themselves. 

The leaders know full well, for they are as wise as 
any other class of politicians, that their schemes will be 
advanced if they can compel uniformity of belief, 
thereby establishing an endless chain of interest be- 
tween the thoughts of the prophet and the profits of the 
traffic; even while they urge upon the saints with 
tongue and pen that God-given liberty which is the pre- 
rogative of all. But while they are urging liberty they 
are really forging the chains. Consequently, every man 
with any special ability, every independent thinker, 
every man who is lingering on the threshhold of dis- 
sent, is bribed by a place of position or power to do the 
bidding of the men “higher up.” If he declines to be 
bought he is forced out of the denomination as a heretic 
or as an infidel. A further lapse from original ideals is 
seen in the prominence given to men as representatives 
in later times who in the earlier and virtuous days would 
be looked upon as violent reactionaries or bigoted 
dotards. In the beginning institutions were built up 
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around principles; later the principles are built up 
around institutions. The organization must be built up 
at any cost. Every man must become a cog in the ma- 
chinery. The greatest and best of men, the men who 
are not for sale, are left out in the cold to enjoy the 
consolations of solitude and the delights of starvation. 
Every sheep becomes a goat the moment he decides to 
live his own life, to stand on his own feet, to do his own 
thinking, to keep on good terms with his conscience, 
and is straightway turned out of the fold. 


THE DENOMINATON’S “ABLEST MEN” 


While this whole process of denominationalizing a 
body is being carried out, men are advanced whose chief 
merit is mediocrity. The ablest men in the eyes of the 
leaders are those who cultivate a neutral mind, and who 
are skilled in the use of the soft pedal. The ablest his- 
torians are those who have no history to write, who 
can make none themselves, but who have the power to 
keep others from making any. The man with a method 
is preferred to the man with a message, the profiteer to 
the prophet. The wisest is he who sits still in the boat 
and drifts with the tide. The seer is the man who is 
shrewd enough to keep his eyes shut. The prophet is 
the man who looks as wise as an owl and who is as 
dumb as an oyster. 

The established order having the machinery of the 
denomination in its hands has also the machinery of 
intimidation. It directs what its journals shall print, if 
they expect a share of the loaves and fishes, and what 
they shall not; what measures of denominational inter- 
est shall be adopted, and what not; who shall speak on 
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special occasions, and who shall not; what shall be ac- 
cepted as science (although Protestantism has declared 
from the beginning that science is not the province of 
the church) and what as science “falsely so-called,’ 
what books shall be read and what put on the list of the 
doubtful or dangerous, the Jndex Expurgatorius; where 
literature and Sunday school supplies must be bought 
in the interest of sound doctrine, and where they must 
not be bought; who among the preachers are sound, 
and who are not, and so forth. The stamp of officialism 
is put upon everything that concerns the organization. 
Without it the best achievements of men are only 
“splendid vices.” Under such conditions men are forced 
to become cowards or hypocrites, the temporal rewards 
compelling these while repelling every lover of truth. 
It was probably from disgust with such conditions that 
Hudibras wrote: 


What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About two hundred pounds a year. 

And that which was proved false before 
Proved false again? Two hundred more. 


This struggle between the higher and the lower 
elements in the Church moved Samuel Johnson to say 
that the Church was a pyramid, the top of which could 
be reached only by the eagles that soar and the reptiles 
that crawl; and moved one before his time te wish that 
he might strangle the last king with the entrails of the 
last priest. 

The long, long, tragic story is known to every stu- 
dent of history and never varies. All reformations go 
through periods as well fixed as the law of gravity. The 
reforms need to be reformed in time; the slate wiped 
clean, and a new history written. 

The one and only hope for religion is to subordinate 
every interest of its institutions to the one supreme in- 
terest of Truth. 

If that had always been done we would have been 
burning institutions throughout the centuries and not 
men. 


Paducah, Ky. 





Evangelistic Miracles in China 
By Kirby Page 


[Mr. Page is a member of the Sherwood Eddy 
party, which is conducting a campaign of evangelism in 
the Orient under the auspices of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. ] 


HIS week I have had an opportunity to see some 
Te the results of a century of seed-sowing. by 

Christian missionaries in China. The present cam- 
paign being conducted by Mr. Eddy is somewhat dif- 
ferent from his former meetings in this country. On 
previous visits the object of the campaign was to break 
down prejudice and get a hearing for Christianity from 
the leaders of the nation. This time the purpose is to 
bring these leaders to actual decision for Christ and to 
relate them to the Christian Church in China. During 
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this week no attempt has been made to get large 
crowds; in fact, no man has been admitted without a 
ticket, and these tickets were given only to men who 
had had some preparation and who were in a position 
to make an intelligent decision. 

For six days the team has been in action with 
marked results. Many of the leading citizens of the city 
have been regular in attendance, including such men as 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Admiral Ching, Wu Ting Fang, edi- 
tors, college presidents, bankers, merchants and stu- 
dents, with scores of these influential men making a 
public confession of faith in Jesus Christ and openly 
accepting Christianity. At Canton Christian College 
more than a hundred non-Christian students have taken 
their stand for Christ before the whole college and 
there is a new spirit on the campus. 


WINNING THE LITERATI 


It will help us to appreciate the tremendous sig- 
nificance of this turning to Christianity on the part of 
China’s leaders if we only turn back a few years and 
notice the attitude of the officials and students at that 
time. It is a well-known fact that the first of the mod- 
ern Christian missionaries in China, Robert Morrison, 
labored for seven years before he won his first convert, 
and that in thirty-five years he won only seven converts. 
Concerning the situation only a score of years ago, Dr. 
John R. Mott had this to say: 


When the question was raised as to whether I might not 
gain access to the literati, missionaries told me that we would 
never live to see the day when they would be accessible to 
Christian effort. In reporting on the student field of China at 
that time, therefore, I characterized the Chinese literati as 
the Gibraltar of the student world, by which was meant an 
impregnable position. Five years later, upon revisiting China, 
after a conference with missionaries we came to the re- 
luctant conclusion that all that could be done would be to 
cultivate here and there personal relations with these scholars 
in their homes, and also once a year to stand at the gates 
where the scholars stream out at the end of their examina- 
tions and hand to them Christian literature. As for assembling 
the literati and thus having opportunity to influence them col- 
lectively or to draw them into any organization, that was 
deemed to be quite impossible. 


Miracles have been wrought in China during the 
last decade and a new day is dawning for the Orient. 
No one can measure the significance of the new attitude 
of China’s scholars and officials toward Christianity and 
their new eagerness for the truth. This new spirit 
makes one optimistic with regard to her future, even in 
the midst of revolution, corruption, graft and indiffer- 
ence of many of the people. At present the Christian 
community in China represents but a small fraction of 
the population, but these Christian leaders hold the 
hope of the coming years. 

Of great significance, indeed, is the type of men 
who are entering Christian work in China. Mr. C. T. 
Wang, who until very recently was General Secretary 
of the National Y. M. C. A., resigned to take up his 
duties as Vice-President of the Chinese Senate. He is 
a most powerful evangelistic speaker and is making a 
signal contribution in this work. His successor, Mr. 
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David Yui, is a M. A. with honors from Harvard, an 
altogether brilliant Christian statesman. Mr. John Y. 
Lee, Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Chi- 
cago, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Chi and member of the 
American Academy of Science, the best educated pure 
scientist in China, is head of the Science Department of 
the Y. M.C. A. A large number of officials and leading 
citizens of the various cities are active Christian lay- 
men, and the influence of the Christian community in 
China is enormously greater than the mere figures 
would seem to indicate. 


TWELVE CHINESE CITIES VISITED 


The present evangelistic campaign is to cover the 
twelve principal cities of China. There are about fifteen 
members of the team, including Chinese and American 
workers. Among these men are Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, 
the leading pastor of China, a scholar with great literary 
gifts, who has been three times to Europe; Dr. Chen 
Wei Ping, a Doctor of Philosophy from Boston Uni- 
versity and a most eloquent evangelist; Ding Li Mei, 
the great Chinese evangelist and the Moody of China; 
Dr. Fong Sec, M. A. from Columbia and D. Litt. from 
the Imperial University; the brilliant David Yui. 

Among the Americans, in addition to Dr. Eddy, is 
Frank Buchman, the specialist on personal work who 
was in charge of the personal work in Billy Sunday’s 
New York campaign; Sherwood Day of Yale; Dr. A. 
L. Warnshuis, the evangelistic secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee of all the churches; Arthur 
Rugh, student secretary for China. There are also four 
ladies in the party who look after the meetings for 
women in each city; Miss Paxson, of the Y. W. C. A., 
Miss Davis, and Miss Tsai, a most gifted young Chinese 
lady of wealth. This team is working under the direc- 
tion of a committee appointed by the various churches 
in each city and the work will be followed up and ex- 
tended by this committee and the local churches. The 
whole movement is thoroughly indigenous and is cen- 
tered in the Chinese church. 


Hong Kong, March 8. 





What Is An American? 


LIST of “casualties in France,” recently pub- 
A lished by the War Department, opens with the 
names of O’Connor, Redmond, and Loehr, dead 
on the field of honor, and of Spiegel, severely wounded. 
Other names, taken down at random, with no thought 
whatever of proving a preconceived thesis, are Douglass, 
Hahn, Murphy, Brown, and Thill, “died in hospital,” 
and Wilson, Kunz, Bedernicek, Cavazza, Ferde, and 
Rutledge, slightly wounded. A study of this roll of 
honor, suggests “America,” may give some answer to 
the question, “What is an American?” 
Of these fifteen names, three, O’Connor, Redmond, 
and Murphy, are unmistakably of Irish origin. Brown 
and Wilson may furnish some grounds for controversy, 
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“THE RIGHT LITERATURE” 


Last autumn our Bethany Graded Les- 
son business was increased about 40%. 
The new schools added to our list are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the literature. 
An Ohio leader—formerly a state Sunday 
school superintendent—writes: “We are 
delighted with the Bethany Lessons.” The 
pastor of a great Eastern school reports: 
“We feel that we have at last found the 
right literature.” The religious education 
director of another large school writes: 
“Our people are entirely satisfied with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons.” Have you and 
your leaders given consideration to this 
question, “Are we using the literature best 
adapted to the spiritual development of our 
children and young people?” If you have 
been careless in this respect, you should at 
once begin examination of all study litera- 
ture available. Do not forget to include 
the Bethany Graded Lessons in your in- 
vestigation. Send for returnable samples 
today. 


The Christian Century Press 
700 East Fortieth Street Chicago 


Note : See list of feature ““Bethany"’ courses on page 24. 














since they might be either English, Irish, Welsh, or 
Scotch. Here they are classified, along with Rutledge, 
as probably English, thus bringing the Anglo-Saxon 
total to a precarious three. Douglass is as Scotch as 
heather, Cavazza is plainly Italian, and Bedernicek is 
a representative of the Slavic races. The calculation 
thus accounts for three Irish and three English names, 
and three names traceable to Scotland, Italy, and East- 
ern Europe. But the palm of honor, it would seem, 
must go to the men whose ancestors sought these shores 
from Germany, for six names—Loehr, Spiegel, Hahn, 
Thill, Kunz, and Ferde 
Teutonic root. 

What, then, is an American? Is he one who was 
born within the boundaries of the United States? Is he 
a man who prates of patriotism and spends the rest of 
his time in planning schemes to evade the income tax? 
Must he be a member of the Mayflower Society, or a Son 
of the Revolution? It is not easy to state with precision 
what qualities are necessary to the making of an Amer- 
ican, but a man who is willing to lay down his life for 
this country would seem to merit the name. One thing, 
however, is certain. He need not be an Anglo-Saxon. 
He may even be a naturalized German. 

In these days of hysteria, which have already 
brought us the disgrace and humiliation of mob-violence, 
that is a truth which should not be forgotten. 
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The War for Democracy and Education 


selves as a part of the autocracy in all things. Religion is taught 
in every German school; autocracy knows its binding power. 


HE commencement season is producing a flood of oratory 

on the relation of education to the war for democracy. Con- 

ventional education may be held up somewhat while the war 
is being won, but that does not in the least mean that there is any 
conflict of interest between this war for democracy and education 
for the same end. The boys and their teachers are leaving in 
great numbers for army work and they are not asking for ex- 
emption—that is left to weaklings and clergymen!—but the war 
itself is a tremendous stimulus to the learning of just what democ- 
racy is and the army is one of the greatest educational institu- 
tions we are now supporting; every cantonment is a training school 
in various technical arts, many of which will be useful for peace; 
the Y. M. C. A. is conducting classes for thousands in subjects of 
general culture; the Canadians have a veritable popular univer- 
sity at the front; every American officer, even up to the Brigadier 
Generals, are having their schools. 


* * > 


Educating for 
Autocracy 

Germany is devoted to education. Wurtemburg founded a 
system of public schools more than three hundred years ago. The 
illiteracy rate in Germany is one of the lowest in the world. But 
being taught does not insure democracy; China has had educa- 
tion for thirty centuries; Russian autocracy supported educa- 
tional institutions; the Roman church demands the privilege of 
conducting education for the purpose of training in scholastic 
methods of reasoning—the very antipode of education in democ- 
racy. Royalty is educated thoroughly and even yet trained thereby 
to believe in its divine right (the Japanese Crown Prince is not 
allowed to see a common newspaper or to touch, taste or see of 
democracy until he is well night of age) and a priesthood can be 
most highly educated in the lore and arts of its craft and spend 
all its power and authority to protest against and overthrow 
science, modernity and democracy. It all depends upon what the 
educational system is designed to do. 

Germany is a living witness to the fact that a people does not 
have to be kept in ignorance to keep it loyal to ancient systems of 
government, and German education is a living denial that mere 
knowledge and ability to think is either freedom or salvation. 
The educational system of the Germans is one of the most com- 
plete in existence and even Russian ignorance can overthrow 
autocracy, while German education fights to saddle it upon the 
world. The German system is a great training school for service 
of the state and the autocratic state manages and manipulates it 
to the end of training a nation to serve the ends of autocracy 
Every teacher is an officer of the state, every school director or 
hoard member is appointed from above, the curriculum is fixed 
and the administration is completely dominated from the central 
authority. Moreover, there are two complete school systems, so 
to speak, in Germany; one is for the common people—the Volk- 
schulen—which leads up to working age for the children of the 
masses and trains severely in trades and the practical arts. This 
common school system does not lead toward any type of higher 
education, does not prepare for college at all, nor is there any 
way to enter college from the courses there taken. The only further 
education is a chance for children of high school age to train them- 
selves for two or three years in some trade in a continuation school 
that is held outside work hours. In Volkschule a child’s trade is 
selected for him in the fourth year and his education is a strict 
and narrow preparation for that trade. The leaders are educated 
in an entirely different series of schools—the gymnasien. Here 
entrance is made difficult enough to confine it largely to the 
“classes” and the pupils are taught all that the demands of mod- 
ern culture require, from classics to practical technical training. 
It is from these schools only that entrance into the universities 
can be obtained and it is from their graduates that all officials of 
state and army must be chosen. Thus the whole system is an 
efficient scheme for training a people in the efficient service of a 
paternalistic society and of training their leaders to count them- 


* * * 


Education for 
Democracy 


France seeks to make education proficient by so nationalizing 
it as to insure every neighborhood a school and every child a 
chance for good schooling. But France is weak in secondary or 
high school education; only about one-third as many per one thou- 
sand attend high schools as in America. England is only of late 
years awakened to the necessity of efficiently educating a democ- 
racy, yet her democracy has been partly the cause of her educa- 
tional inefficiency. English individualism, with the clashing force 
of an established church and an aristocracy that still ruled socially, 
left education to be too largely provided by the churches and its 
extent to be too largely determined by the choice of the individual. 
For this reason Britain is far behind Germany in efficient tech- 
nical training and America in the cultural education of a democ- 
racy. Her high school system is negligible by the side of ours and 
the children of the masses have quit school at working age and 
been apprenticed to a trade. The war and the projection of in- 
dustrial democracy into political life is effecting a revolution and 
already laws have been passed extending the time of compulsory 
school attendance and providing for an adequate high school sys- 
tem for the nation. This new program is quite contrary to that 
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of Germany in that it gives a solid cultural foundation to all and 
prohibits any trade or other specialization before the age of 
eighteen; it means to educate in democracy first and in personal 
efficiency for work afterwards. 

The American high school is democracy’s most representative 
educational institution. It is within reach of everyone and it not 
only adds four years to the provisions of other nations for the 
education of the masses, but it covers that particular period when 
youth begins to do its own thinking. Up to the age of thirteen or 
fourteen the educational process is largely one of training; the 
child has small power for logical or abstract thinking and is 
trained in habits and habitual ways, and society is insured that he 
will conform to her demands in major matters of law and order 
and all the social codes. Thus the masses in Germany are trained, 
fixed in habitual attitudes of mind and their lives motivated to the 
program of paternalism. Thus the English masses have been left 
all too provincial and their world bounded by the trades which 
they entered at high school age; here is a secret of English con- 
servatism. America educates free minds through teaching them 
at that time when they are learning to think for themselves and 
by educating them to think for themselves; thus we are educating 
for democracy. 


Atva W. TAYLor. 





The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


UCH changes as have taken place in the battle line on the 
S west front since the comment of last week was written have 

all been favorable to the allies. Another enemy effort to cut 
across the neck of the Ypres salient by advancing beyond Kemmel 
was quickly checked. Out of five divisions that attempted to at- 
tack, only two got past the artillery barrage of the French and 
British. They suffered heavily, and, after penetrating the line at 
its center, were thrown back. 

Canadians, Australians and French troops all bettered their 
positions on the important sectors from Arras south to Montdidier. 

This is written with the menace of another great German 
drive still impending. The lapse of two weeks since the last big 
infantry movement means that great preparations have been in 
progress, and that the smash, when it comes, will be given with all 
the hopes of speedy decision revived. It is still the main purpose 
of the enemy to break through on the Amiens sector, employing 
the widening valley of the Somme as a barrier between the north- 
ern and southern halves of the allied army. The northern half is 
selected for destruction, and an effort will be made to hammer it 
to pieces by heavy blows at either end while determined pressure 
is exerted against its center. 

It is still more probable than otherwise that the Ypres salient 
will be abandoned when the German assault is renewed. I have 
not altered my opinion that General Foch is holding it merely in 
order to exact an enormous price before withdrawing. Of course, 
a decided improvement in the allied positions, or a big reverse 
for the enemy might make its retention possible without too great 
a sacrifice of men. 

The critical nature of the situation is increased by the fact 
that all allies ~annot afford to yield ground as they did in the 
earlier stages of the battle. Further employment of the tactics of 
retreat is now greatly limited, and Foch will be compelled to use 
his reserves to defend vital points in the line—more particularly 
the sector east of Amiens and the positions hinging on Arras and 
Vimy ridge. 

The victory of Lloyd George over the political and military 
snipers in Great Britain is an occasion for genuine satisfaction by 
those who are whole-heartedly for a victorious war. Americans 
are interested in the success of Lloyd George because he has con- 
sistently sustained policies approved by our government—such as 
the coordination of allied effort and strategy and the unification 
of command. It was his determined support of these measures 
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that brought him the enmity of certain men among the military 
leaders in Great Britain, and made them serviceable to his political 
foes. 

In his speech replying to the apparently unfounded charges 
of General Maurice the British premier developed a point that 
is vital to an understanding of the west front situation. He re- 
lated the circumstances under which the British line had been 
extended from St. Quentin to the region of La Fere. The exten- 
sion was made reluctantly at the urgent insistence of the French, 
who needed relief in order to withdraw men for agricultural work 
behind the lines. British reluctance was based upon the fact that 
the great bulk of the enemy forces was concentrated opposite the 
British front, and hence any thinning of the line by extension 
involved danger. 

The citizen critic is apt to measure the importance of a line 
by its length, overlooking the fact that battle lines have depth, and 
that depth is the controlling factor. The German depth opposite 
the British was vastly greater than anywhere else, hence the British 
depth had to be greater than the French depth—and depth can 
be obtained only by the sacrifice of length. Moreover, half the 
French front consists of positions naturally defensible, and re- 
quiring fewer men than any part of the British front. These are 
matters to bear in mind when endeavoring to understand the 
significance of movements. 


S. J. Duncan-CLark. 





Books 


THe Unwiturnc Vestat. By Edward Lucas White. There 
is a certain teasing mystery about the six women who were 
devoted to the worship of Vesta in ancient Rome, and were sup- 
posed to exercise unusual influence upon the fortunes of the city. 
The author of this book has provided his readers with an inter- 
esting method of finding out about as much as can be known 
of these Vestal virgins, without the labor of elaborate research. 
He has constructed a story, not dealing with any particular 
member of the order ever known, but compounded of various epi- 
sodes in the lives of several. The story is not significant in 
itself, but it serves to hold attention to the subject. In its 
process a very wayward and impetuous girl of ten, the age at 
which the Vestals were chosen, passes through an astonishing 
series of experiences, but turns out to be a very good and loyal 
representative of her goddess. The interest of the story gathers 
about the fact, not often thought of, that the Vestals could marry 
after they had served in the temple for thirty years. (Dutton, 
$1.50.) 


MattHEw’s Sayincs or Jesus. By Prof. George D. Castor. 
The ever-recurring problem of the Synoptic Gospels is that of 
their sources and relationship. That Mark furnishes the struc- 
tural basis is not to be doubted. But there is another element, 
a body of the teachings of Jesus, on which it is manifest both the 
first and the third Gospels rely. This document, whether it is 
to be called the Gospel of the Hebrews, the Sayings of Jesus, 
the primitive Gospel of Matthew, or some other of the names 
suggested, has been the subject of numberless inquiries. The 
material of the book here reviewed was developed from a 
thesis by the late Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley. By careful comparison 
of the material of the three Gospels a decision is reached re- 
garding the form and content of the second, that is the non- 
Markan source. Professor Casfor believes that this document 
was written in Aramaic, shortly before Mark. It contained al- 
most none of the apocalyptic materials found in the Gospels. 
The author believes that it is best described as “Matthew's Say- 
ings of Jesus.” The final chapter of the book is the presentation 
of what is believed by the author to have been this original 
source. This is an exceedingly interesting and valuable study. 
(University of Chicago Press. $1.25.) 
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Uroria or Usurers. By G. K. Chesterton. In this book the 
hard-hitting English essayist and poet describes the sort of Utopia 
the capitalists of England are seen to be planning for themselves. 
A champion of orthodox religion, Chesterton comes forward here 
as a doughty backer of the laboring man against his hard masters. 
For pungent style, as well as for machine-gun argument, Chester- 
ton is one of the most interesting of modern writers. The publish- 
ers of this book are to be congratulated and thanked for putting 
the Chesterton wisdom into such attractive form as is found in 
the recent volume. (Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.50.) 


Tue Martiac Apventures oF Henry AND Me. By William 
Allen White. The Kansas editor and author, with ex-Governor 
Henry J. Allen, went across to the war lands under commission of 
the Red Cross organization, and here report some of their findings. 
The bubbling good nature of Mr. White affords relief from the 
unpleasant sights of the war countries revealed by him. The illus- 
trations by Tony Sarg are amusing. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


On Contemporary Literature. By Stuart P. Sherman. Pro- 
fessor Sherman, of the University of Illinois, has done some yeo- 
man service in the cause of better morals and better sense in liter- 
ature. In this volume he takes delight in picking at the clay feet 
of some of our modern immortals—George Moore,: Arnold Ben- 
nett, H. G. Wells, Synge, Theodore Dreiser, etc., and has indeed 
found much clay in other portions of their personalities than their 
feet. He gives naturalism some hard licks. He believes strongly 
in Mark Twain among the later giants, and in Shakespeare, among 
the earlier ones—whom Professor Sherman considers also a 
modern. (Holt. $1.50.) 


Poets and Poetry 


Giant Hours With Poet Preacuers. By William L. Stidger. 
Brief studies of four modern American poets—Markham, Lindsay, 
Joaquin Miller and Alan Seeger; and of five English poets— 
Oxenham, Noyes, Masefield, Rupert Brooke and Robert W. Service. 
The ethical and spiritual messages of these writers are sympa- 
thetically discussed. An especially fine series of studies for min- 
isters. (Abingdon Press. $1.) 


Mip-AMerICAN CHANTS. By Sherwood Anderson. This author 
has already done elemental work in realistic fiction, his latest 
production being “Marching Men.” He holds that the time of song 
is not yet in Mid-America, but puts forth this collection of 
rhymeless musings as representing the awkward strivings for ex- 
pression of our immature nation. There is much poetic material 
in the book. (John Lane Company. $1.25.) 

Tue Sirver Trumpet. By Amelia J. Burr. “Poems of in- 
spiration and challenge to those who remain at home.” Many 
heroic utterances have come from the heart of this writer since 
the beginning of the Great War. The best of them are here in- 
cluded. She has sung not only musically, but also with true insight 
into the philosophy of the war. (Doran. $1.) 


A Book or Britisn Batiapns, Selected and arranged by R. B. 
Johnson. This is one of the Everyman’s Library volumes, and 
contains the best of the ballads of old England and new—from 
the Robin Hood legends to poems of William Butler Yeats. (Dut- 
ton. 40 cts.) 


Tue New Gorpen Treasury. An anthology of songs and 
lyrics broader in scope than the classic volume of Palgrave. Con- 
tains the works of writers as late as Francis Thompson, Lionel 
Johnson and Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
Everyman's Library. (Dutton. 40 cts.) 


Eventnc Hours. By Emile Verhaeren. There is magic in 
these vivid imaginings of the Belgian poet, author of “The Sun- 


lit Hours” and “Afternoon.” The poems of Verhaeren are the 
more interesting since Belgium has become the martyr nation. 


(John Lane Company. $1.) 


Soncs AND BaLtaps From Over tHe Sea. Compiled by E. A. 
Helps. A collection of verse written by the poets of the English- 
speaking lands under British rule—that is, outside the British 
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Isles. The purposes of the volume are several, one of them being 
“to promote a better understanding” between the various portions 
of Greater Britain. Canada bulks largest in the number of poems 
and Australia and New Zealand come next. (Dutton.) 


REINCARNATION. By James Stephens. A new book by the 
author of “The Crock of Gold,” who has done much to advance the 
Celtic revival. He has the characteristic inspiration and humor of 
the Irish genius. His imagination creates new things out of the 
common materials of winds and woods, sky and streams. (Mac- 
millan. $1.) 


Sonnets oF Sorrow AND TriumpH. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Mrs. Wilcox has suffered perhaps from the necessity of grinding 
out daily verses for newspaper use, but in this volume is true 
roetry—many of the poems having been written since the death of 
the writer’s husband about a year ago. The sadness of that event 
and the agony of the world war are reflected throughout the 
volume. (Doran. $1.) 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Author of War Poem Found 


Epitor THe CuristTiIAN CENTURY: 

Noticing that the poem, “To the Blue and the Gray,” in the 
Century issue of April 18, is signed “Author Unknown,” it oc- 
curred to me that you and your readers would appreciate this bit 
of information. 

The following quotation from the Congressional Record, 
which appeared in a local paper and from which it is clipped, gives 
the author’s name, and also states some interesting facts concern- 
ing the author. The fact that the little poem is incorporated in so 
prosaic a publication as the Congressional Record is in itself some- 
what noteworthy. The quotation follows: 


“Senate Proceedings Congressional Record 


“Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think it is well enough 
now and then, while we are discussing matters of world-wide 
import, like the hours of labor of employees in the city of Wash- 
ington, to say something that relates itself to the present awful 
war situation of the world. 

“Mr. George Morrow Mayo, formerly a clerk in the office of 
the freight claim agent of the Southern Railway system, of Wash- 
ington, who is now a gunner’s mate in the United States Navy, is 
the author of the following toast to the Kaiser, which I want to 
read to the Senate: 

“*A Toast 


“*Here’s to the Blue of the wind-swept North, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


And here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed South, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the Blue and Gray as one, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the sons of the Flag advance.’ 


“Mr. President, it is very seldom that poetry is written. A 
great deal of verse is every day added to the literature of the 
world. I think these three stanzas constitute poetry, and I wanted 
to put them in the Record.” 

Fremont, Mich. 


R. A. Tursos. 
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Additional Books on the War 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 


The list of war books selected by yourself and Dr. Willett 
and appearing in last week’s CeEnrurY was a good piece of work. 
There are two other books you might profitably add to your list. 
One is a little book written by Abram Ribhany. He is the author 
of “The Syrian Christ.” A little book just off the press entitled, 
“Militant America and Jesus Christ,” is, I believe the best and 
fairest interpretation of Jesus’ teaching and its bearing upon the 
use of force that I have anywhere seen. I think I should also 
add to your list “The Cross at the Front,” by Thomas Tiplady. 
You probably have seen this book. I thought his chapter on 
“The Kitten in the Cradle” was exquisite. 


Bloomington, III. Epcar DeWitt Jones. 


The Sunday School 


God and Neighbors* 


HAT would happen if any one of us loved God with all 
Wii heart, with all his soul, with all his mind and with 
all his strength? What would happen if in addition to 
all this any one of us loved his neighbor as himself? One stands 
amazed at the unselfishness of this pic- 
ture. If we loved God with all our hearts 
think how the Sunday school, church and 
missionary causes would prosper. We 
have known some people who approached 
this standard—but very few—very few. 
If we loved God with all our souls, think 
what spirit would characterize all our 
church activities. Mr. Philip Gibbs, writ- 
ing from the Allied lines in Flanders and 
France, tells how the sheer spirit of our 
men holds the German beasts at bay. It 
is the triumph of spirit over body. If 
there is dullness in our sermons, in our 
schools, in our social affairs, in the church anywhere, it is because 
there is so little soul there. 
I am coming to believe that about all that is worth while about 
a man is his spirit. To be able to inspire, to thrill, to enthuse, to 
fire, to stir up your fellows to nobler activities—that is the supreme 
gift, the maximum achievement. If we loved God with all our 
minds, what marvelous schemes we would devise for the promo- 
tion of His kingdom! Instead of that, men come to church and 
still brood over their financial affairs, women come to church and 
give but little of their minds to the work of the kingdom. It is 
this half-hearted, half-thinking, half-spirited service that kills the 
church. If we loved God with all our strength what mighty loads 
we would carry, what calls we would make, what toil we would 
give! All, Att, ALL, and we answer with one-half, one-fourth, 
one-eighth, one-sixteenth!! And for these reasons the church 
languishes and dies. 





Rev. John R. Ewers. 


- * * 


What would happen in the Sunday school if only a few peo- 
ple contributed generously of heart, soul, mind and strength? I 
know a man who teaches one of the largest men’s classes in the 
world. Last Sunday’he spoke to six hundred and forty-five men. 
I am told that he religiously gives one-fifth of his time and money 
to the Lord. There you are—one-fifth—and prodigious results. 

One of the most stirring things I ever read I picked up in 
Dr. W. F. Richardson’s study in the Old First Church in Kansas 
City. One day as I was waiting to go out calling with him, | 


*This article is based on the International Uniform Associa- 
tion for May 26, “Jesus Silences His Adversaries.” 
Mark 12 :1-44. 


Scripture, 
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casually picked up a pamphlet and read these words: “Moody once 
heard somebody say that God had never yet had one single man 
who gave Him the entire right-of-way in his life. Thereupon 
Moody said: ‘Lord, I am not much, but you can have all there is 
of me.’ And you know what God accomplished through his life.” 
We talk about “Entire Consecration,” but the average person is 
very selfish and will not allow God to have much of a right-of- 
way. Dare you say, “I love God with all my heart, soul, mind 
and strength?” That question will give you pause. The average 
church member does not give God one per cent of his heart, soul, 
mind or strength! No, not one per cent. Can we win battles with 
that spirit? 
” 7 7. 


“And your neighbor as yourself!” What a standard! My 
neighbor as myself. All the good things which I want for myself 
I want for my neighbor. Home, salary, health, recreation, church, 
hope, happiness, leisure, air, light, pure food, kindly consideration 
from all, justice from all, mercy from all—all the good things I 
want I also want for him or her. Do you feel that way toward 
the newsboy? toward your servant? toward the street-car conduc- 
tor? toward the clerk behind the counter? toward the delivery boy? 

Suppose you start out tomorrow morning resolved to live the 
whole day, filling it with abundant good-will toward everyone, 
come to the end of tomorrow saying, “All day I have loved God 
and folks.” If you do that you will close your tired eyes upon 
the happiest day in all your life. It must be a whole-hearted propo- 
sition. There can be no reservations. All my heart to God and 
folks. Then—all of heaven for me. 


Joun R. Ewers. 





That perseverance of the saints which in sinners we call ob- 
stinacy—Dean Hodges. 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Clergy No Longer 
Exempt in England 

The Prime Minister has submitted to parliament a new bill 
which will take away from the clergy their exemption from serv- 
ice in the army and navy, though restricting their efforts to the 
humanitarian work that is connected with the war. Mr. Lloyd 
George argues that no Christian minister would want to be exempt 
from such service. Provision will be made to draft men from the 
different religious organizations equitably so that no denomina- 
tion shall be left with utterly inadequate leadership. The solution 
which Mr. Lloyd George has found for the vexed question of 
ministerial exemptions is sure to have its influence throughout 
the world. Not many persons in this country would care to see 
ministers drafted to carry a musket, but a draft for humanitarian 
service would be supported by public sentiment in America. 


Chicago Ministers 
Protest “Wet” Dances 

Secretary of Navy Daniels visited Chicago recently and while 
here he was interviewed by fifty of the leading churchmen of the 
city, Catholic and Protestant. Dr. H. L. Willett, president of the 
Church Federation, introduced Bishop Fallows who presented a 
memorial to the Secretary of the Navy on the subject of special 
bar permits in Chicago and the “wet” dances held in various sec- 
tions of the city. Mr. Daniels expressed great surprise at the 
special har permit ordinance and promised the ministers he would 
do his best to improve conditions. A few days later a delegation 
from the United Societies (wet interests) went to Washington to 
save their pet measure, the special bar permit, but the Secretary 
of the Navy gave them such a fright about his attitude toward 
the Chicago saloons that they were glad to come home and accept 
the program originally laid out by Mr. Daniels. The united 
front on the part of the church and Mr. Daniels’ well-known 
attitude in favor of a sober navy have brought the desired result. 


Churches Memorialize 
President Wilson 
A delegation of the leading churchmen of the United States 
presenied to the President on May 14 a memorial asking him to 
discontinue during the period of the war the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. The document was signed by the officers 
of the Federal Council and by the leaders of the great evangelical 
communions of America and was presented to President Wilson 
Bishop Wm. F. McDowell. 


Presbytery Would Abolish 
Ministerial Exemptions 

The question of ministerial exemptions from army and navy 
service to the country in time of war is being faced by church 
leaders in various sections of the country. A typical attitude to- 
ward this question is that taken by the Freeport Presbytery in 
Illinois urging that the churches memorialize Congress to abolish 
exemptions. The ministers feel that the preferred treatment given 


them tends to weaken their influence as religious leaders. 


Rev. Charles L. Goodell 
Enters Federal Council Service 


Among the leading figures of Methodism in this country is 
Goodell of New York. He resigned his New 
York pastorate the other day to devote his full time to the work 
f secretary of the Committee on Evangelism of the Federal Coun- 
In a twenty-one years’ ministry in New York 
Dr. Goodell received 2,900 persons into the church on probation 
and more than 4,700 by letter. A million and thirty-eight thousand 


dollars was raised for church work, of which nearly half has 


Rev. Charles L 


cil of Churches 


been expended for benevolences. Dr. Goodell has been pastor of 
several churches in New York, but in recent years was pastor of 
St. Paul’s Methodist church, 


Congregationalists Worship 
With Unitarians 


Theological feeling is not as intense in the East as it once was. 
The Channing Memorial church (Unitarian) and the United Con- 
gregational church of Newport, R. I., during the months of Febru- 
ary and March, held union services. It was in Newport that Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing left the ranks of orthodoxy when he could 
no longer endure the doctrines of Dr. Samuel Hopkins. 


Church Membership Increase During Ten Years 


HE religious census figures just released by the Bureau of 
Te Census show some interesting and significant things re- 
garding what has taken place in the religious life of the 
country during the past ten years. The outstanding facts are as 


follows: Percent of 


1906 1916 increase 
Church Organizations.......... 212,230 228,067 7. 
Comedies BEGMIROPS. 2.00 ccc sccrses *35,068,058 42,044,374 19.9 


di ev akenemntnd ee net 164,830 191,722 16. 
SN cn dcaseecnwecen 178,214 195,276 15. 
Officers and Teachers........... 1,648,675 1,959,918 19. 
DN dvacacaensessiacneeaes 14,685,997 19,951,675 36 


The comparatively small increase in the number of denomi- 
nations is encouraging as indicating the general tendency toward 
consolidation rather than expansion. Sixteen of those denomi- 
nations reported in 1906 have either consolidated or dropped out, 
and twenty-nine small groups are recorded which were in exist- 
ence in 1906, but had not then been brought to light. 

In the matter of membership, the Catholics report the largest 
number—37.4 per cent of the total. But it should be remembered 
that their method of counting members is different from that prac- 
tised in most Protestant churches, the term “member” being ap- 
plied to all baptized persons, including infants. On this basis, the 
increase in the number of church members for all denominations, 
during the ten-year period, is 19.9 per cent. Counting only Protes- 
tants the rate is 26 per cent. 

It is a fact worth noting in this connection that, in comparison 
with the above figures, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, which is made-up principally of the old estab- 
lished churches which do not ordinarily grow as rapidly as young 
denominations, shows among its thirty constituent bodies, an in- 
crease in church members of 30 per cent as against 19.9 per cent 
for all denominations. 

Besides the Catholics, there are eight other denominations for 
each of which more than 1,000,000 members were reported in 1916. 
They were— 


Baptists (Northern Convention) ...........sseeeeeees . 1,227,448 
3aptists (Southern Convention)............... sieone 2,711,591 
Baptists (National Convention—Colored)............... 3,018,341 
Ot SO vn dancdtesntbrnenechedinkidanakaune’ 1,231,404 
I a oe ee ae 3,718,396 
I es ca koeenehaeuewed 2,108,061 
SND ON Se OR Di cncantcwancseesessancadeun 1,613,056 
NE GN os, cdaduispeevensascusedessesbaces 1,098,173 


These eight denominations, together with the Catholics, form 
77.2 per cent of the entire membership reported for all religious 
bodies in 1916. 

The disturbing feature of these membership statistics is that 
the total increase of 19.9 per cent just about keeps pace with the 
increase in population. The Protestant increase of 26 per cent has 
bettered this record slightly. But there is no indication that the 
percentage of church members to the total population has very 
materially increased. 


*This figure has been changed to conform to the 1916 method 
of determining membership in the Catholic church. 


Orvis F. Jorpan. 
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News of the Churches 


National Convention Will Prob- 
ably Be Held at St. Louis 


At the recent three days’ conference 
of the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ, held at St. Louis, the place of 
the 1918 convention was changed from 
Ft. Worth, Tex., to St. Louis—probably. 
Final report on this matter will be 
made in a few days. Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, president of the convention, re- 
ports that there had been some ques- 
tion in the minds of members of the 
committee whether or not the national 
convention could not be postponed en- 
tirely on account of war conditions. He 
said, however, that as president of the 
convention, he had addressed a commu- 
nication to President Wilson and that 
the secretary of the convention had ad- 
dressed a _ similar communication to 
Secretary McAdoo of the treasury de- 
partment, and that the replies indicated 
that it was not the President’s wish that 
religious gatherings should be postponed 
unless there should be some particular 
reason not now apparent. Dr. Jones 
said that the character of the conven- 
tion this year would be in keeping with 
war conditions; that all college ban- 
quets would be omitted and that instead 
of a week the convention would begin 
on Wednesday evening and close Sun- 
day evening. There will be two great 
sessions on the war and religion and the 
war and Christian unity. Several men 
will speak who are soon to go to France 
and study certain conditions firstfand. 
The Men and Millions movement will 
announce at one of the scssions, its 
nation-wide program that will be of spe- 
cial interest to all the churches, colleges, 
benevolent and missionary institutions 
Graham Frank, of Dallas, Tex., general 
secretary of the convention, notified the 
administrative committee of his intention 
to retire at the coming meeting. The 
St. Louis conference was attended by 
about fifty missionary secretaries, col- 
lege presidents and other leaders of the 
Disciples. 


Completes Twenty Years 
as Indianapolis Pastor 


On Sunday, May 5, Central church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., celebrated the begin- 
ning of Allan B. Philputt’s twenty-first 
year as pastor of the church. Dr. Phil- 
putt preached his first sermon in that 
capacity a few hours after the Spaniards 
in Manila Bay had found out what a 
“Dewey morning” was like. A capacity 
audience was present at the morning 
service of the recent day of celebration, 
and when Dr, Philputt appeared on the 
rostrum the entire congregation rose 
and greeted him with flags and handker- 
chiefs. In a brief speech Samuel Ashby, 
chairman of the Loard of officers, voiced 
the appreciation of the pastor, sketching 
also the progress of the work since the 
coming of its last leader. During these 
twenty years Central church has more 
than doubled its membership, having 
now more than 2,200 names on its roll. 
The Bible school is the largest and most 
efficient in the city. During the period 
of Dr. Philputt’s service the church has 
raised for all purposes over $250,000, of 
this $100,000 having been expended for 
missions or other work outside the 
church parish. Central church was ap- 
portioned $9,000 by the Emergency drive 
leaders and has $11,000 to its credit. 
More than 130 of its young men have 


gone or are going into war service. At 
the close of the service of anniversary, 
the members of the board of officers 
presented their honored leader with an 
elegant silk scholastic cap and gown, 
the insignia of a doctor of divinity. F. 
M. Wiley, of Central church, speaks in 
terms of the highest praise of the char- 
acter and ability of Dr. Philputt, who, 
he says, “not only holds the interest and 
affection of his own congregation, but is 
also highly esteemed and widely popular 
throughout the city and state.” 


Some Speakers at 
New York Convention 


Some of the speakers at the coming 
New York convention, to be held at 
Gloversville, May 21-23, are: Mrs. Laura 
G. Craig, Mrs. Laura D. Garst, Mrs. 
Anna Atwater, O. L. Hull, Mayor Rand, 
of North Tonawanda, Finis Idleman, 
C. M. Kreidler, A. G. A. Buxton, John 
P. Sala, Walter S. Athearn, E. M. Bow- 
man and F. W. Burnham. Any wishing 
accommodations during the convention 
— write C. W. Morgan, Glovers- 
ville. 


Death of C. E. Marty in 
Camp Accident 
_Charles Reign Scoville telegraphs that 


C. E. Marty, for five years the musical 
director of the Scoville evangelistic 
party, and for the last few months in 


complete charge of the music at Camp 
Taylor, Louisville, was hurt in a motor- 
cycle accident at the camp on May 12 
and died within a few hours. The 
funeral was held yesterday. Mr. Marty 
was at first called into service by the Y. 
M. C. A. to take charge of the music at 
Camp Taylor, then the Government put 
him over all directors in the camp. He 
had been furnished with a motorcycle 
by the Government that he might make 
his appointments more quickly. Mrs. 
Scoville attended the funeral. Friends 
of Mr. Marty can write Mrs. Marty at 
Streator, Ill. Mr. Scoville reports that 
the union meeting at Trinidad, Colo., 
in which he is now engaged, will close 
next Sunday. There had been 1,604 ac- 
cessions to the churches at the date of 
the telegram. 


Tenth Anniversary of 
Memorial Church, Chicago 


The week of May 19-26 will be ob- 
served as the tenth anniversary of the 
Memorial Church of Christ, Chicago. 
This is a union church, which was or- 
ganized by the merger of the Memorial 
Baptist and the First Christian churches. 
The occasion is therefore in a sense the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Memorial 
Baptist church, and the eighteenth an- 
niversary of the First Christian church. 
During the entire period of its history, 
with the exception of one year spent in 
the orient, Dr. Herbert L. Willett has 
been the minister of this church. And 
for three years previous to the union of 
the two churches he was the minister 
of the First Christian church. So that 
with the exception of the year men- 
tioned, he has been for thirteen years 
connected with the pulpit of this church. 
Memorial Baptist church was organized 
as the University Place church in 1868. 
The church building which it first occu- 
pied was dedicated in 1871. The re- 
moval to the present site was accom- 
plished in 1881, and the name changed 
to Memorial Baptist church. The pres- 
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ent structure was erected during the 
pastorate of Rev. L. A. Crandall, D. D., 
in 1901. The First Christian church was 
organized in 1900. For a time it occu- 
pied a church edifice at the corner of 
3ist street and Indiana avenue. Later 
it was located for several years at the 
corner of Grand boulevard and 47th 
street. The union with the Memorial 
Baptist church took place in 1908. The 
ministers who have served the First 
Christian church have been Frank G. 
Tyrrell, J. W. Allen, G. I. Hoover and 
H. L. Willett. The program of anni- 
versary week is as follows: On Sunday, 
May 19, at 11 a. m., Dr. Willett will 


preach the anniversary sermon. On 
Tuesday, at 7:45 p. m., there will be 
services commemorative of the First 


Christian church, with a historical state- 
ment by Mr. J. C. Wayman, and an ad- 
dress by Rev. G. I. Hoover of Indian- 
apolis. Brief talks will be given by 
visiting ministers and there will be held 
a reception. On Wednesday at 6:15 p. 
m. will be the regular church dinner, 
followed by the anniversary exercises. 
Historical statements by Dr. H. N. Mac- 
Kechnie and Mr. E. J. Potts will be fol- 
lowed by the reading of letters from 
former members, and brief talks by vis- 
iting ministers. Thursday, at 7:45 p. m., 
will be held services commemorative of 
Memorial Baptist church, with a_his- 
torical statement by Mr. Willard A. 
Smith, and an address by Dr. Lathan A. 
Crandall, of Minneapolis, Minn. A re- 
ception will follow. On Sunday, May 
26, 11 a. m., President Warren P. Behan 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, will preach. 


Edgar D. Jones Praises Work 
of War Emergency Commission 


Edgar DeWitt Jones, minister at 
Bloomington, Ill, and who recently 
spent a month at Camp Travis, San An- 
tonio, Tex., under the direction of the 
War Emergency Commission of the 
Disciples of Christ, writes to the officers 
of that commission in praise of the work 
they are doing: “The action of the War 
Emergency Commission of the Disciples 
in sending relays of ministers of experi- 
ence and peculiar fitness to work under 
direction of the ‘Y,’ either a month at 
one cantonment or an itinerary among 
several, is altogether praiseworthy. In 
the opinion of some ‘Y’ secretaries with 
whom I conferred—men, by the way, of 
excellent parts—this plan of sending 
men into the cantonments for brief 
periods of service is superior to the 
method of the settled camp pastor. As 
a matter of fact, in some instances, the 
settled camp pastor is doing a denomi- 
national and sectarian work; while the 
visiting minister makes his contribution 
of an undenominational character and 
thereby makes a really great and good 
contribution to the cause of Christian 
unity. My judgment is, therefore, that 
the Commission should continue to send 
the ablest ministers available for preach- 
ing service to the soldiers in every can- 
tonment in America. Such a ministry 
is thrice blessed; it blesses the men in 
the cantonment and it blesses the man 
who does the preaching; and, still more, 
it blesses the congregations and com- 
munities from which these men go out 
to serve the great cause.” 


F. M. Rains Spends 
Six Months in Southland 


From November 1, 1917, to May 1, 
1918, Secretary F. M. Rains, of the For- 
eign Society, has been spending in a 
rather strenuous campaign in the South. 
He spoke at seven state conventions 
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and at one or more churches every Sun- 
day during this period. He also par- 
ticipated in many conferences and other 
meetings during the week. Evangelistic 
meetings were held at Valdosta, Ga., 
Montgomery, Ala., and Meridian, Miss. 
Some living-links were “forged,” and 
prospects for others developed. Secre- 
tary Rains speaks most enthusiastically 
of the outlook among the southern 
churches. 


Kirby Page Will Re-enter 
University of Chicago 

Kirby Page, secretary to Sherwood 
Eddy in the campaign of evangelism 
being conducted by Mr. Eddy through 
the Orient, under Y. M. C. A. auspices, 
writes Dr. Willett that he has definitely 
decided to return to the University of 
Chicago at the opening of the autumn 
quarter. Mr. Page is now in China and 
expects to remain there until the end 
of this month, at which time the Eddy 
party will proceed to the war zone, by 
way of Russia or America, depending 
upon conditions at that time. Mr. Page 
writes that he recently had pleasant 
visits with Dr. Frank Garrett, Dr. Os- 
good, Miss Alice Ware, Margaret Darst 
and other friends in Shanghai. 


An Unusual Service 
at Eureka, IIl. 


The church at Eureka, Ill, had a 
most unusual worship hour Sunday 
morning, April 28th. The occasion was 
the dedication of its two Service Flags. 
The one for the soldier boys hung to 
the left of the pulpit, and to the right 
was another corresponding in size but 
blue bordered instead of red, upon which 
red stars for those who have been mem- 
bers of this church and have gone into 
various departments of missionary serv- 
ice. At the time of the usual proces- 
sional, which was composed of patriotic 
airs, the relatives and friends of the en- 
listed men, escorted by Boy Scouts, 
marched down one aisle, and those who 
were to pin stars for the missionaries 
marched down the aisle 6n the opposite 
side of the church, to seats reserved for 
them After the communion service, 
ifter a few appropriate remarks by the 
pastor, the mothers, fathers and friends 
in informal groups stepped to the pul- 


pit and procuring stars and pins from 
the Boy Scouts beside the flag of red 
and white, pinned into place each sol- 
dier’s star, while the pastor announced 
the name, rank and address to the con- 
gregation Fifty-nine soldiers’ stars, 
one of which was gold, were pinned in 
place, and already there are other 
names to be added. Concluding this, 


“God Save Our No- 
ble Men.” During the singing, B. J. Rad- 
ford, one of the church's few remaining 
veterans of the Civil War, stepped over 
beside the Service Flag, and with a 
prayer, dedicated it to the memory of 
the boys who have given themselves to 
the cause of humanity in the world war 
The pastor, Verle W. Blair, then spoke 
of those, no less valiant and courageous, 
who have gone to face dangers no less 
serious, while they carry the blood-red 
banner of Jesus Christ to victory. The 
Boy Scouts took their places beside the 
flag of blue and white, and exchanged 


the audience sang, 


stars of blue for stars of red, which 
relatives and friends filed forward to 
pin in place on the Missionary Service 


‘lag. As each star was pinned in place 
the name was announced to the congre- 
gation. There were sixty-nine of these, 
eight of which were gold. The audience 
sang “The Son of God Goes Forth to 


War.” Standing beside the Missionary 
Service Flag, H. A. Pearson, father of 
Dr. Ernest Pearson and Myrta Pearson 
Ross, who recently went to Africa, in a 
prayer of consecration, dedicated it to 
the memory of those who have given 
themselves to the cause of humanity un- 
der the banner of the cross. Capt. W. 
A. Davidson, the only commissioned 
officer of the Union Army left in the 
local membership, stepped to the sol- 
diers’ flag and Mrs. Myrtle Hagin, home 
from her work in Japan, stepped to the 
Missionary Flag, and taking the ropes 
attached, while the audience sang, “In 
the Beauty of the Lilies, Christ was 
Born Across the Sea,” thus raised these 
flags up into place on each side of a 
large “Stars and Stripes” above the pul- 
pit. It was a matter of regret, writes 
Mr. Blair, that stars for those who have 
gone from the membership into the min- 
istry could not also be included on the 
service flag, but when the list was com- 
pleted it was found that there were 
nearly three hundred of these alone, and 
there was not room for so many. 


* * * 
—Harry C. Munro, the Alaska mis- 
sionary of the Disciples, writes from 
Petersburg, Alaska, that the prospects 


there are for the greatest year in the 
history of the territory, and that. the new 
church organization there is “steadily 
enlisting new support and interest.” <A 
strong, partially self-supporting organi- 
zation is hoped for, if the town continues 
to grow. 


—Milo Atkinson, 
at McLemore Avenue church, 
Tenn., has accepted a call to First 
church, El Paso, Tex., where P. J. Rice 
recently ministered. He will begin his 
new work June 1. 
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—C. H. Morris of Central church, 
Denver, Colo., recently received a call 
to Cleveland, O., but has decided to re- 
main in his present field. 


for five years pastor 
Memphis, 
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George W. Hemry is now in charge 
of Sterling Place church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. M. M., Amunson having gone into 


war service in France. 
—Cephas Shelburne, of the Lancas- 
ter, Tex., church, is a church builder. 


The big East Dallas, Tex., 
erected under his ministry, also that at 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. Before he went 
to Texas, he built churches at Freder- 
icksburg, Va., at Roanoke, Va., and at 
Huntington, Ind. Now he is soon to 
lead in the construction of a new home 
for the church at Lancaster. Mr. Shel- 
burne recently delivered an address at 
Hutchins, Tex., on the subject, “Why 
Are the Nations Engaged in a World 
War, and What Will Be Its End?” 


—The church at Denton, Tex., led by 
pastor T. H. Mathieson, burned a mort- 
gage on the building on May 12, which 
was observed as a home-coming. That 
day marked the close of the fiftieth year 
of the church's history. 


—B. A. Abbott, of St. Louis, gave an 
address before a mass-meeting of all 
the Disciple churches of Dallas, Tex., 
on May 7. He preached also at Oak 
Cliff and Central churches. 


—B. S. Ferrall, of Central church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is spending the month of 


May in work among the sailors at Nor- 
folk, Va, 


building was 


May 16, 1918 


—The Christian Endeavor Society of 
the church at Nevada, Mo., has pur- 
chased a moving picture outfit for edu- 
cational purposes. 


—The Endeavor societies of the Tra- 
verse City, Mich., church, are planning 
to raise $500 for the local work by June 
26. 


—The church at Moscow, Ida., has 
thirty stars in its service flag. 


—Davis Errett, of Athena, Ore., has 
resigned there to take the work at 
Pacific Avenue church, Spokane, Wash. 
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—May 5 was observed at Central 
church, Sharon, Pa., as “Home-coming 
Sunday,” that day marking the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of 
the church. R. J. Bennett leads at 
Sharon. 


—Some of the speakers at the annual 
convention of District Number 1 of 
Western Pennsylvania, which was held 
May 6-7, were: W. D. Ryan, Youngs- 
town, O.; Charles Darsie, Pittsburg; 
W. W. Winbigler, Sandy Lake, Pa.; S 
W. Traum, Meadville, Pa.; D. Park 
Chapman, Pittsburg; W. H. McLain, 
Niles, O.; L. F. Carter, Erie, Pa., and 
Mrs. S. W. Traum, Meadville, Pa. 


—George W. Brown, of Transylvania 
Bible College, has an article in the last 
issue of the Christian Union Quarterly 
on “The Present Duty of Disciples in 
Regard to Christian Unity.” Dr. Ainslie 


has an editorial on “Pentecost and 
Unity.” 

—Ohio Disciples should re:nember 
the date of their State convention to be 
held at Warren—May 20-23. Walter 
Mansell is the pastor at Warren. 

—Homer W. Carpenter, recently 


Chancellor of Transylvania University, 
began his new service as pastor at First 
church, Richmond, Ky., on last Sunday. 
The student body of Transylvania passed 
some strong resolutions of appreciation 
of Chancellor Carpenter’s work for the 
school during the past two years. 


—W. C. Foster has accepted the pas- 
torate at Central City, Ky. 


—President R. H. Crossfield recently 
preached at Millersburg, Ky., church. 


—Roud Shaw, evangelist, will leave 
soon for Y. M. C. A. service in France. 


—At a farewell meeting for the sixty- 
one soldier lads of Wayne county, O., 
who were leaving last week for Camp 
Sherman, at Chillicothe, W. W. John- 
son, of the church of Orrville, delivered 
an address that the local newspaper pro- 
nounced “powerful, inspiring and im- 
pressive.” 


—Frank G. Tyrrell, of First church, 
Pasadena, Cal., has been invited to de- 
liver the high school commencement 


address at Phoenix, Ariz., May 23. 


—Half of the eighty-four Disciples 
churches of Southern California have 
already changed pastors this year. 


—Among the 


: speakers at the West 
Central 


district of Illinois convention, 
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held May 9-10, were J. F. Bickel, Lua —-— = 
V. Porter, W. D. Endres, Mrs. Olive U7 


Lindsay Wakefield, O. L. Bolman, J. B. 
Rowlison, H. H. Peters, W. F. Rothen- 
burger, Stephen E. Fisher, J. A. Barnett, 
Miss Cynthia P. Maus, C. C. Wisher and 
E. P. Gates. 


—The church at Eureka, IIl., pledged 
the full quota for the entire county 
during the emergency drive. Since the 
Men and Millions Movement campaign 
was inaugurated the church has aver- 
aged $100 per member for educational 
and missionary work. 


—A. L. Ward, the new leader at Tab- 
ernacle church, Franklin, Ind., reports 
that he had a very pleasant surprise on 
May 5. His son, Paul, who has been 
in the Military School of Aeronautics, 
Princeton, N. J., came home unexpect- 
edly for a brief visit. He completed his 
work in the school May 5, and had a 
leave of absence for seven days. Paul 
is a graduate of Butler, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia Univer- 
sity. Although exempted from military 
service, he felt that he ought to enlist 
and did so last February. At first he 
was appointed chaplain and was ordered 
to France, but after a conference with 
the war officials, he was permitted to 
remain in the signal corps, aviation de- 
partment. 


—J. A. Alexander, of Mackinaw, IIL, 
who has accepted the work at Chandler- 
ville, Ill., will assume his new task the 
latter part of May. B. O. Aylesworth, 
of Springfield, is occupying the pulpit 
until that time. 


—Robert L. Finch, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has returned from the war front 
to his home. Mr. Finch represented the 
American Red Cross. He brings back 
the interesting news that the Toul sec- 
tor was quiet until the American sol- 
diers arrived. They were so enthusiastic 
that they overhauled some idle French 
cannen and opened up on the boche. 
“Naturally,” says Mr. Finch, “the Huns 
resented the indignity and the quiet sec- 
tor became a lively place.” 


—S. B. Braden, recently called to the 
pastorate at McPherson, Kan., is an 
Englishman by birth, a Pennsylvanian 
by adoption, and was educated in the 
University of Southern Minnesota and 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


—F. F. Walters writes that his con- 
gregation at Okmulgee, Okla., has left 
the old hall over a noisy garage in 
which it has been worshiping for sev- 
eral months to hold opening services in 
the fine new building just completed. 
A community service was arranged for 
May 5. Mr. Walters came to Okmulgee 
last July and has spent much time in 
pushing the construction on the build- 
ing and raising funds. About $39,000 
has already been spent on the plant 
The basement is yet to be finished. All 
bills will be paid before dedication day, 
Mr. Walters writes. 


—Burris A. Jenkins, of Kansas City, 
Mo., spoke at Mexico, Mo., on May 11, 
in the interest of the $100,000,000 Red 
Cross War Fund. 


—C. J. Henry, recently of Duquesne, 
Pa., is now leading the East Eleventh 
Street Church, Anniston, Ala. 


—Verle W. Blair, of Eureka, Ill. is 
Camp Grant pastor during May, and 
would like the names and departments 
of boys in camp at Rockford. Relatives 
or friends of soldiers should write Mr. 
Blair at 1229 N. Court Street, Rockford, 
Illinois. 
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—R. L. Thorp, president of Missouri 
Christian College, located at Camden 
Point, Mo., writes that the college re- 
cently enjoyed a visit from the State 
University Committee on Junior Col- 
leges, and received from the committee a 
favorable report on all work done there. 
The school was complimented as being 
above the average. The college is the 
only girls’ junior college in Northwest 
Missouri. 


—The date of commencement week at 
Seminary House, Christian Temple, Bal- 
timore, was May 5-9. Peter Ainslie, 
Dean of Seminary House, delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon on the evening of 
May 5. There were twenty-five grad- 
uates this year. 


—C. S. Linkletter, now leading at the 
Austin church, Chicago, reports the 
death of Mrs. Margaret L. Major, widow 
of the late Dr. L. S. Major, who was 
president of Bennett Medical College of 
Chicago’s West Side and who also had 
the honor of being a charter member 
of the Christian church in Chicago. Mrs. 
Major had been a resident of Chicago 
for fifty years and was a faithful worker 
in the Austin church for many years. 
Her death occurred at West Suburban 
Hospital. The funeral services were con- 
ducted by Mr. Linkletter. 


—Eighteen additions—confessions of 
faith—are reported at Tonawanda, N. Y., 
by pastor F. A. Higgins. 


—Englewood church, Buffalo, will 
have a new building in the near future. 


—lIowa’s State convention will be held 
this year at Marshalltown, June 17. 


—Paul B. Rains, Northern District 
Bible School leader, reports that Iowa 
has nineteen churches without Bible 
schools. 





Hart, leader at Kellogg, 
Ta., reports a “missionary offering in the 
church there amounting to $76.70, with 
$22 for Armenian relief and $21 for 
church benevolences. 


—J. C. Todd, of the Indiana School of 
Religion, Bloomington, Ind., spent sev- 
eral days in and around Vincennes, Ind., 
in behalf of the Emergency drive. It 
is reported by a local paper that Mr. 
Todd received a pledge of $10,000 from 
a Vincennes citizen on condition that 
a total of $25,000 be raised for the Men 
and Millions Movement in the county. 


—W. B. Harter, who served the 
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church at Anna, IIl., about twenty years 
ago, has again been called to this field. 
He began work there May 5. 


—Three Louisiana churches have al- 
ready exceeded the apportionment made 
the entire state in the emergency drive. 
The state will go over $10,000. Baton 
Rouge raised $3,000 on first call. 


—President Charles T. Paul of the 
College of Missions, Indianapolis, will 
deliver the annual course of lectures at 
the Disciples Divinity House in Octo- 
ber. The lectures were to have been de- 
livered last month, but illness prevented 
President Paul from fulfilling the en- 
gagement at that time. The general 
theme of the lectures will be “Elements 
of Missionary Statesmanship.” 


—Dr. Willett delivered the 
the graduating class at Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, last Sunday 
morning, and on Monday delivered the 
commencement address at the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota at Vermillion. On 
Tuesday evening he lectured at Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa, on the war situation, and on 
Wednesday delivered two addresses at 
the Northern Illinois Christian Mission- 
ary Convention at Princeton. 


—George W. Wise, who has recently 
completed a building at Salem, Mo., 
costing over $100,000, has accepted a call 
to one of the Pittsburg, Pa., churches, 
it is reported. Mr. Wise has been busy 
in war service for several weeks, having 
been appointed food administrator for 
his district, and having recently sold 
$700,000 worth of bonds for the Third 
Liberty Loan. 
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The Bethany System 
Sunday School Literature 





Some Typical Graded Courses 


THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL LIVING. Prepared by Harry F. Ward, who probably 
stands first in the list of social service authorities within the church. 


THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. This course of study has as 
its purpose to train youth for genuine service in the world of today. Inspirational, 
educational, practical. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING. What it means to be a Christian; problems of Christian living; 
the Christian and the church; the Word of God in life. An ideal course for Inter- 
mediates. 


HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. Teaches the young people how the 
church started, with vivid pictures of the backgrounds of its history. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. Before the life of 
Christ can be understood, there must be a knowledge of the history of the Hebrews. 
In this course the story is told in an attractive way, but thoroughly. 


Special Courses 
For Young People and Adults 


THE TRAINING OF CHURCH MEMBERS. A manual of Christian service intended 
for classes of new converts, adult or young people’s Sunday school classes, pastor’s 
classes, midweek services, etc. This little book has made a deep impression upon 
the church life of the Disciples. Send for free sample copy. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Dr. Loa E. Scott. A question and answer review of the 
life of the Master, requiring close study of the Scriptures themselves. Many large 
classes have been built up by interest in this course. Send 50 cents for copy. Sells 
at 40 cents in lots. 


MORAL LEADERS OF ISRAEL. By Dr. H. L. Willett. An ideal course for adult 
classes which have a serious desire to master the facts of Old Testament life. Price 
per copy, $1.00. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A monthly magazine of social service founded 
by Dr. Josiah Strong. Treats present day problems in most attractive fashion. A 
fine course for men’s classes. 75 cents single subscription ; 50 cents per year in clubs, 
if ordered by the year. Send for free sample copy. 


These are only a few of the excellent study courses afforded by 





the Bethany Graded System. Send for returnable samples of the 





Bethany Graded Lessons, and for copies of any of the special courses 





which interest you. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MUST TAKE ITSELF SERIOUSLY IN THIS CRIT- 
ICAL ERA OF OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS THE 
“WAY OUT.” YOU ARE INEXCUSABLY NEGLIGENT IF YOU DO NOT SEE 
THAT YOUR SCHOOL HAS THE VERY BEST EQUIPMENT POSSIBLE FOR 
ITS IMPORTANT WORK. 





Disciples Publication Society 
700 East 40th Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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